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President alive to refugee problem 

Two recent developments show that Mr. Eisenhower 
is keenly aware of the challenge to the free nations 
posed by the steady stream of refugees from behind 
the Iron Curtain and by “population pressures.” On 
April 17 he took the unprecedented step of sending 
directly to Hugh Gibson, Director of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for Migration from Europe, a 
letter urging that body to “more intensive effort,” 
and expressing the belief that “greater achievement 
is possible.” On April 22 he asked Congress to enact, 
“vithin the framework of the present immigration 
laws,” emergency legislation that would admit 240,000 
immigrants in two years, over and above the 150,000 
allowed under the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 
The President gave as his reasons “the traditional 
American humanitarian concern for the oppressed,” 
the “economic and political threat of constantly grow- 
ing magnitude” posed by the rootless ones, and the 
duty, “to the extent that we share the obligation of 
the free world,” to “take reasonable steps to help 
these people.” Congressional approval of the plea 
is doubtful. A bill has been introduced by three Re- 
publican Senators to carry out the plan, but present 
signs are that it will meet the same shameful fate 
that befell a similar proposal by President Truman 
in March, 1952—quiet death. 


Communists ordered to register 

The Government made a further advance in its 
campaign against the Communist party when on 
April 20 the Subversive Activities Control Board 
ordered the party to register in accordance with the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 (See Am. 8/12/50, 
pp. 488-90; 10/7/50, pp. 9-11). The board issued this 
order in pursuance of a finding that the party is an 
organization directed and controlled by a foreign 
government and dedicated to setting up a Communist 
dictatorship in this country. “From its inception in 
1919,” said the board in a 218-page report accompany- 
ing the order, “it has been a subsidiary and puppet 
of the Soviet Union.” The party has announced its 
intention of appealing to the courts. Under the 1950 
law, this appeal has the effect of staying the order. 
The SACB order was issued as the result of hearings 
held from April 23, 1951 to July 1, 1952. Our “Wash- 
ington Front” for Nov. 1, 1952 summarized the 
effects upon the party of a registration order, if sus- 
tained by the courts: 


It will have to give the Attorney General a list 
of its members and officers, and an account of 
all monies received and expended, telling whence 

ey came and what they were spent for. Mem- 
bers may not hold any nonelective office or em- 
ployment under the United States. Communist 
literature going through the mails, and Com- 
munist-sponsored TV and radio programs must 
be identified as emanating from the party. The 
party will lose tax exemption, and contributions 
to it will not be tax deductible. 


In a word, the Communist party will be branded 
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in the face for what it is, a conspiracy of subversion 
directed by the Soviet Union, and will no longer be 
able to masquerade as a genuine domestic political 
party. 


Free-riders free to ride 

The National Labor Relations Board has banned the 
latest union maneuver to cope with “free-riders.” (In 
labor’s lexicon, “free-riders” are workers who enjoy 
the benefits of union representation without assuming 
union responsibilities.) Under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
as under the Wagner Act, a union certified as bargain- 
ing agent has a monopoly position. The employer is 
legally obliged to bargain with it in all matters that 
enter into the writing of a contract. He may not 
bargain with other unions or with individual employes. 
In return for exclusive bargaining rights, the union 
assumes the duty of representing all employes in the 
plant unit regardless of their membership or non- 
membership in the union. Heretofore unions have 
not questioned that the duty of representation extends 
to grievances arising under a contract as well as to 
the negotiations leading to it. What persuaded Local 
1 of the Independent Metal Workers Union at the 
Hughes Tool Company in Houston, Texas, to challenge 
this interpretation of the law, we do not know for 
sure, although we can make a fair guess. At any rate, 
about a year ago this union began to charge nonunion 
workers at Hughes $15 for handling an ordinary 
grievance, and $400 for carrying a grievance all the 
way up to, and including, formal arbitration. The 
“free-riders” protested, of course, and two weeks ago 
NLRB got around to deciding their complaint. The 
board found that as exclusive bargaining agent Local 
1 was obliged to process grievances of nonmembers 
gratis, and that by charging a fee it had abused its 
privileged status. It was told to cease the practice 
or be decertified. The union will no doubt cease and 
desist, but its members, like unionists everywhere, 
will continue to resent the “free-rider” and seek ways 
of making him pay his fair share of the load. 


Eclipse of the Gaullists 

Six years ago General de Gaulle’s Rally of the 
French People burst on the political scene with the 
brilliance of Chinese pyrotechnics. The occasion was 
the municipal elections of 1947. Last week, as the 
French people again balloted for municipal coun- 
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cilors—who, in turn, elect the mayors of 38,000 towns 
and cities—the Gaullist Rally sputtered and fell like 
a dud. Although final results will not be known until 
after the run-off elections on May 8, it was already 
clear from the first reports that the Rally of the 
French People has ceased to be a major factor in 
French politics. Since General de Gaulle has intransi- 
gently opposed the Schuman plan, the European Army 
plan and other projects for unifying Western Europe, 
Americans will waste few tears over the sharp decline 
in his fortunes. For the rest they will find little to 
cheer about in the French balloting. The Popular 
Republicans, who have taken the lead in the European- 
unity movement, registered only slight gains. So did 
the Socialists, however, who are cool toward the 
European Army. The Communists, enemies of Euro- 
pean unity and everything the United States stands 
for, easily held their own, notably in the big cities 
and industrialized districts. As in every postwar elec- 
tion, they captured about a fourth of the popular 
vote. For many Americans the only really hopeful 
aspect of the elections—in addition to the rout of the 
Gaullists—-was the showing of the “Independents,” 
who regard former Premier Antoine Pinay as their 
leader. They made such impressive gains that Mr. 
Pinay, at the head of a right-center coalition, may soon 
be back directing French destinies. The “Indepen- 
dents” are at least mildly favorable to the European 
Defense Community. 


Tito’s unilateral course 


So far as Yugoslavia’s Catholics are concerned, Tito’s | 


recent London visit has yet to produce tangible pros- 
pects of religious appeasement. On the contrary, the 
Government has evidenced anew its determination to 
proceed on its self-appointed course without first 
seeking to achieve basic agreement with the Church 
authorities. On April 26 it made public a revised 
version of the February draft law regulating the status 
and rights of religious denominations (Am. 3/7, 
p. 615). This action followed the failure of a con- 
ference begun on April 24 between the Government 
and a seven-member commission representing the 
Catholic hierarchy, but which was “interrupted” the 
following day. The official press now claims that the 
bishops made “demands” and sought “privileges.” It 
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also quoted Most Rev. Joseph Ujcic, Archbishop of 
Belgrade and chairman of the commission, as saying 
that he had no authorization from his superiors to 
reach any agreement. This was adduced by the Tito 
press as proof that the Holy See does not wish to see 
a settlement in Yugoslavia. As for the bishops, their 
attitude is probably aptly summed up by the remark 
attributed to the Most Rev. Smiljan Cehada, Bishop 
of Skoplje. Said the bishop on the occasion of the 
interrupted conference: “You have passed many laws 
without asking us, so go ahead and pass this one as 
well.” It has long been obvious that Tito wishes a 
“settlement” with the Church on his own terms. He 
refuses to acknowledge the legitimate and established 


rights of the Holy See and he feels little need to 
seek and secure the assent even of the local hierarchy, 


This is not the road to a sincere peace on the religious 
front. 


NATO communiqué 

Just as “there’s no business like show business,’ 
there’s no communiqué like a NATO Council com- 
muniqué. After only four years of practice, the foreign, 
defense and finance ministers of the fourteen-nation 
alliance have achieved an international gobbledegook 
that is absolutely tops in opacity. They attained 
their aphelion in the report on the Council’s eleventh 
meeting, which ended in Paris on April 25. So con- 
pletely did they ink out the details that one had to 
turn to the dispatches of news correspondents, which 
varied considerably, to find out what actually was 
decided. To be sure, there was not much to hide. 
But the few firm decisions taken are nothing to be 
ashamed of. The abandoning of 1954 as the target 
date for full preparedness in favor of a “stretch-out’ 
over the next few years was a wise concession to 
economic realities. Just as sound was the decision 
to step up the supply of tactical aircraft. Most practical 
of all was the agreement to put the “infrastructure” 
program on a three-year basis, assigning definite 
shares of the cost to each ally. If Congress will make 
a three-year appropriation, this means that the tre- 
mendous task of building barracks, airfields, fuel 
pipelines, port facilities and radar installations will 
proceed much more efficiently and with far less 
haggling. In view of these accomplishments, it was 
not necessary to claim that “the NATO military 
authorities consider that the attainment of the force 
goals [said to be six new divisions by Jan. 1, 1954] 
will add materially to the defensive strength of NATO 
during 1953.” General Ridgway’s dissatisfaction with 
those goals is so widely known that the Council laid 
its whole report open to suspicion by asserting the 
opposite. 


The issues at Suez 

The adequate defense of the entire Middle East 
was at stake as representatives of Great Britain and 
Egypt met in Cairo on April 27 to discuss the future 
of the billion-dollar British military base in the Suez 
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Canal area. On the surface at least, the positions 
which the two countries have assumed seem irrecon- 
cilable. From the Egyptian point of view an “amicable 
settlement” would be one which committed the 80,000 
British troops in Egypt to board transports and leave 
the country with no questions asked. The British, on 
the other hand, concerned over the proper main- 
tenance of the huge military center, are determined 
to retain a foothold there, however slight. They are 
willing to withdraw combat troops, provided they 
can leave behind technicians and maintenance per- 
sonnel to keep the complicated radar, ordinance, 
communications and supply installations in working 
order. They also want assurance that the base will 
be available in the event of war. There is no reason, 
however, why the British and the Egyptians cannot 
reach an agreement. Basically the problem is one of 
public relations. General Naguib’s revolutionary Gov- 
ernment inherited from its predecessors the slogan 
“unconditional evacuation” and a public opinion in 
Egypt conditioned to regard any concessions to the 
British as treasonable. The British people feel equally 
strongly about any agreement that would involve 
complete surrender of the base. They remember that 
it was the pivot of Empire defense in two world wars, 
and they are sure that it will be just as important 
for the protection of the Empire and of the Middle 
East in the event of a third. General Naguib showed 
himself capable of overriding his countrymen’s anti- 
British mentality when he signed the compromise 
agreement on the Sudan several months ago. The hope 
is that he can do so again and thus pave the way 
for a sound Middle East defense system. 


Introducing... . 

Rev. Vincent P. McCorry, S.J., contributor of “The 
Word.” Father McCorry’s pedagogical career (at 
Loyola College, Baltimore; Canisius College, Buffalo; 
Fordham University, New York; LeMoyne College, 
Syracuse) has been largely devoted to teaching 
English and religion—what better combination for 
the author of “The Word”? His experience in 
gracefully combining the two is evident in his books: 
Most Worthy of All Praise, Those Terrible Teens and 
As We Ought (all published by McMullen). He is 
at present spiritual director of the theologians at 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md., and active in 
retreat work . . . William A. Coleman, contributor of 
the “TV-Radio” column. Mr. Coleman has a back- 
ground of fifteen years work in professional radio 
and television and in public relations. During the 
war he worked in the Radio Bureau of the War De- 
partment and in the Office of War Information. He 
has collaborated on scripts for such TV shows as the 
‘Lux Video Theatre” and “A Lamp Unto My Feet.” 
He lectures on television at the College of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., writes a weekly TV-radio column for 
the New York Catholic News and is currently engaged 
In a project for the New York Archdiocesan Office 
of Radio and Television. 


KOREA AND INDO-CHINA: ONE WAR 

As the sincerity of the Kremlin’s peace offensive 
is put to the test in Asia, the prospects of even a 
short-term respite from Communist agression are 
anything but bright. 

At Panmunjom the truce talks, which reopened 
April 25, are in imminent danger of breaking down 
again. Instead of proposing a reasonable compromise 
solution to the PW issue, the Communists succeeded 
in confirming the worst suspicions of the UN Com- 
mand. No sooner had the delegates reassembled than 
the Reds made it clear that they paid only lip service 
to the principle of voluntary repatriation. 

To adopt the new Communist proposal would, in 
effect, be telling the prisoners we hold: “You are free 
to return to China or North Korea. If you refuse to 
be repatriated, then you must remain in prison for 
at least three months, until you are transported to a 
neutral country, there to wait another six months 
while the Communists attempt to persuade you to 
return home. If you still refuse repatriation, you will 
remain in prison until a political conference of both 
sides engaged in the Korean war decides your fate 
for you.” In other words, the anti-Communist PW con- 
demns himself to a nine-month prison term, after 
which he has no guarantee he will go free. 

The UN plan, rejected by the Reds, would give a 
neutral nation authority to release anti-Communist 
PW’s after a two-month custody in Korea. 

The Reds may be dickering merely in order to save 
precious “face” and may sooner or later come around 
to our way of thinking. Nevertheless, even in the event 
of an armistice in Korea, so long as Kremlin-inspired 
aggression continues in Indo-China the democracies 
cannot breathe freely. 

The Indo-Chinese war, at least in its current phase, 
is Kremlin-inspired. If there were any doubts that 
Ho Chi Minh’s Vietminh was more than a movement 
for Vietnamese independence, his three-week old in- 
vasion of neighboring Laos should be enough to dis- 
pel them. Ho’s intention seems to be the formation of 
a puppet Communist state in northern Laos, an ideal 
base for further Communist penetration of Southeast 
Asia, since the country borders on Burma, Thailand 
and Communist China. 

The Kremlin, therefore, while mouthing peaceful 
intent in Korea, is really only shifting the front in 
the Asiatic war by enlarging the Indo-Chinese con- 
flict. Nothing that happens at Panmunjom can change 
that situation, unless, when and if the Communists 
agree to an armistice in Korea, they also call off the 
dogs in Southeast Asia. 

The French, of course, are in a quandary. At U. S. 
prompting they are considering raising Indo-China 
as an issue before the UN, but they can do so only 
by breaking with a principle behind which they have 
hidden before—that what goes on in the French Union 
is no business of the UN. Yet, if Korea is the UN’s 
business, then so is Indo-China. Both conflicts are 
phases of one and the same war. V. S. K. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








Some recent incidents in the Washington bureaucracy 
have raised a perennial question which has engaged 
the attention of Catholic moralists and others from 
time immemorial. It can be stated thus: how far may 
an Officeholder go in executing a policy with which 
he disagrees? 

In a recent press conference, the President laid 
it down that if the officeholder goes along with the 
policy of his superiors, there is no reason for him 
to be fired or get out, except in the upper policy- 
making echelons. Sir David Kelly, one of Britain’s 
top-level diplomats, who served under several Govern- 
ments, put it another way in his recent memoirs: if 
the official is required to violate his own principles, 
he must resign. 

Thus a serious matter of conscience is involved 
and is worrying many in Washington now. 

This observer has solved it in one way and offers 
his answer for what it is worth. A policy has been 
defined as a principle in action. In a contingent 
society like the state, principles do not exist in a pure 
form. A principle in politics can and does take many 
forms when it is reduced to policies. Hence a change 
of policy does not necessarily mean a change of 
principle, still less a denial of it. Hence an office- 
holder who accepts a principle does not violate his 
conscience when he is asked to administer a different 
form of the same principle reduced to a policy in prac- 
tice. 

Moreover, in politics, with some few and obvious 
exceptions, there are no absolute principles. For the 
most part, they represent what the theologians call 
probable opinions. So even a change of principle 
from one probable position to another does not neces- 
sarily violate the conscience of the officeholder who 
is required to carry it out. He may, it seems to me, 
continue to administer his office under the changed 
circumstances. It is this which must justify the con- 
tinuance and permanence of a civil service under 
different Administrations. 

Obviously there are qualifications. The principle 
adopted may be of those which are per se evil. It 
is clear that the Government employe must surrender 
his office if asked to enforce it. But the mere fact 
that an officeholder considers his new orders impru- 
dent or less good does not mean that he must in con- 
science relinquish his position. 

Also, especially in the higher iti, it may 
be that the previous policy so involves the reputation 
or prestige of an administrator that he feels that 
he cannot honorably stay in office any longer. In that 
case he may relinquish his office if he thinks good. 
But even here I do not think he can be bound in 
conscience to do so. Witrrwp Parsons 
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UNDERSCORINGS 














Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J., has opened 
a research center for the study of the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian heritage. To be known as the Institute of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies, it will be devoted primarily to 
research, but will also offer lectures, workshops and 
courses, and plans to issue an annual journal to be 
called the Bridge. Rev. John J. Dougherty, professor 
of Scripture at Darlington Seminary, has been ap- 
pointed regent of the institute. Its director will be 
Rev. John M. Oesterreicher of New York, a convert, 
for many years a student of Judaism, and author of 
Walls Are Crumbling, a study of seven contemporary 
Jewish philosophers. 

pm Assumption College, Windsor, Ont., conducted by 
the Basilian Fathers, has been granted a university 
charter by the Province of Ontario, according to an 
April 27 NC dispatch. Founded in 1857, it had been 
affiliated with the University of Western Ontario. 

pw Msgr. Thomas J. McCarthy, director of NCWC's 
Bureau of Information, was appointed, April 28, to the 
post of vice chancellor in the U. S. Catholic Military 
Ordinariate. The appointment is effective July 1. The 
ordinariate is headed by Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York, Military Vicar. Most Rev, 
James H. Griffiths is chancellor. 

p The Sacred Heart Program, which is now heard in 
some 2,500 broadcasts a week over 900 radio stations 
on five continents, is distributing companion pictures 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary at a remarkably small price. This it has been 
enabled to do through the generosity of a non-Catholic 
friend of the program. The pictures, printed in six 
colors, are 6 x 8 inches, framed in plastic and glass- 
covered. They sell for 22%¢ each, plus postage, in 
lots of 36. Write Nu-dell Plastics Corp., 2250 N. 
Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. 

p> The Institute of Social Order (3855 W. Pine Blvd, 
St. Louis 8, Mo.) is distributing reprints of an article, 
“Family Allowances: U. S. Plan,” by Rev. Francis 
J. Corley, S.J., in the May issue of its monthly Social 
Order. The eight-page article is a brief but scholarly 
examination of the working of family-allowance plans 
in other countries, and the need for some such plan 
in the United States and offers a tentative U. S. plan 
(12¢ each; $7 per 100). 

p> Amenica’s Associates’ “Social Teaching Test for 
College Seniors” (AM. 5/2, pp. 128-29) may catch 
our seniors in the flurry of pregraduation activities. 
However, all seniors are in the same boat. The spon- 
sors of the test hope that the importance of the subject 
will persuade many to try their hand at it. Many 
should make a good showing on over half the ques- 


tions; and this might well qualify them for a prize. 
C.K. 
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No depressions allowed 


Although tendentious in some passages and politically 
motivated in others, Treasury Secretary George Hum- 
phrey’s address to the April 20 meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Press in New York struck some fine, construc- 
tive notes. Especially welcome was his admonition 
that the American people would be false to their 
history if, for economic reasons, they feared an 
armistice in Korea and a lessening of world tensions. 

“There is no reason to fear peace,” the Secretary 
assured his audience. “We are not going to have a 
depression in America whether we have an armistice, 
a real peace, or continue to develop a proper and 
balanced posture of defense.” Then, obviously speak- 
ing for the Eisenhower Administration, Mr. Humphrey 
made this news-worthy announcement, which in the 
circumstances adds up to a commitment: 

We cannot preserve our way of life through 
another long, deep depression and we must never 
permit it to occur. 

It should be noted that the Secretary did not rule 
out “adjustments” which work “sometimes to the 
advantage or detriment of one group and sometimes 
of another.” So long as we maintain a free economy, 
such adjustments are inevitable, as even the most 
fervent social reformers concede. But Mr. Humphrey’s 
words testify to the agreement now prevailing in this 
country that no Administration, whether Republican 
or Democratic, can sit back passively and permit dips 
in the economic cycle to run their catastrophic course. 
In case Moscow does not know it yet—and the Bevan- 
ites in Britain and the Socialists on the Continent— 
laissez faire in the United States is dead. 

Coming to grips with concrete realities, the Sec- 
retary poimted out that regardless of international 
developments, the taps of Government spending will 
not be turned off overnight. The process of reducing 
the swollen Federal budget will be gradual enough to 
permit the civilian side of the economy to take up 
the slack in spending which will begin to develop 
next year. The Administration, he pledged, will do 
its share to ease the transition. 

In the first place, said Mr. Humphrey, it will try 
to keep the nation’s currency on a sound basis. Toward 
this end it intends to manage the Federal debt in 
such wise that both speculative boom and deflation 
are avoided. Federal spending will be brought under 
control so that the budget can be balanced as quickly 
as possible. That will permit some reduction in 
taxes. If tax reduction is properly timed, it should 
have the effect of expanding civilian buying power 
at the very time Federal spending is declining. 

In the second place, the Secretary explained, 
Government agencies are today engaged on plans—and 
are encouraging private groups to make plans also— 
aimed at countering any downturn in production and 
employment. All sorts of necessary projects have had 
to be postponed because of the demands of rearma- 
ment. Presumably these can be quickly activated if 
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it appears that spending by business and consumers, 
as well as by State and local governments, is in- 
sufficient to maintain a high level of economic activity. 

Nevertheless, like the convinced free-enterpriser 
he is, Secretary Humphrey believes that prosperity 
depends chiefly on the people themselves. He expects 
individuals to use their freedom for their own advance- 
ment, but to use it responsibly. “If the American 
people really want stability,” he warned, “they must 
all contribute to it, in the prices they charge, in 
the wages they demand and in everything they do.” 
Avoiding the temptation to make a “fast buck,” they 
must bear in mind “the long-term thinking and plan- 
ning that is for the ultimate good of all the people.” 

If the Secretary did not succeed in quieting all 
the fears of business and labor leaders, at least he 
gave them the kind of positive leadership people 
have a right to expect of their government. But a 
single speech no more makes an effective economic 
policy than a swallow does a summer. The Secretary 
ought to follow up his preachments by summoning 
the leaders of our major economic groups to a meet- 
ing in Washington. Such a conference could con- 
tribute to that long-range planning which he rightly 
regards as essential to a stable prosperity. 


World championship of peace 


With all the world watching, the first round in the 
bout for the heavyweight championship of world peace 
seems to have ended in a draw. At the opening gong 
on April 16, the crowd-pleasing challenger, Ike Eisen- 
hower, took the initiative against his hydra-headed 
opponent from Moscow with a succession of tentative 
jabs. These took the form of specific questions de- 
signed to feel his rival out. Would he, for example, 
prove his sincerity, not by words, but by deeds such 
as freeing World War II prisoners or completing the 
Austrian treaty? The American contender was asking 
for a series of individual, self-enforcing “accommo- 
dations”—the easy ones to be negotiated first. 

His opponent, internationally known as a counter- 
puncher, covered up while he studied Ike’s style. 
Finally he countered with a long right in a Pravda 
editorial. His own style, always deceptive, showed 
remarkable improvement. While claiming that his 
opponent demanded unconditional surrender on every 
issue, he piously protested that he was willing to 
enter “serious, businesslike discussions” both by direct 
negotiation and within the framework of the United 
Nations without making any preliminary demands. 
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He followed this telling blow with a pair of annoy- 
ing left hooks. Instead of agreeing to begin with a 
discussion of the most easily negotiable issues, the 
knock-out king from the Kremlin offered to discuss 
the two problems to which Ike has not yet found an 
answer: the future of Germany and the recognition 
of Red China. As the round ended, ringsiders were 
asking whether Ike still held the initiative. 

Between rounds, swarms of seconds buzzed about 
the contestants. In Ike’s corner, his advisers expressed 
their puzzlement over the ring strategy of his op- 
ponent. It seemed to differ so much from the free- 
swinging style so long associated with the late Joe 
Stalin, his trainer. Finally Ike’s seconds decided that 
they were witnessing merely a change in tactics, 
calculated to enable the Kremlin giant to go the 
championship distance—fifteen rounds. The long-range 
strategy, they believed, remained what Stalin had 
taught—to murder his opponent in the last round 
after softening him up in the others. 

Except on that one point, Ike’s seconds bombarded 
him with conflicting advice. Some said he should 
sharpen up his jabs by defining a series of “negoti- 
able propositions,” leading always with the Austrian 
treaty. But even they would predict as a result nothing 
better than a draw in the form of “peaceful co- 
existence.” His opponent was not likely to set himself 
up for a “Sunday punch” by agreeing to the dis- 
memberment of his empire and the reform of his 
regime. Others claimed that the first round had 
shown that Ike’s antagonist sought only a propaganda 
decision, and that the bout would settle nothing 
in terms of true and total peace. Hence, they argued, 
Ike should keep him at arms length throughout, 
conserving his strength for a later test, when age 
and dissension among his seconds would offer a chance 
for a knockout. Even Joe Louis, they reminded him, 
wasn't able to lick Father Time. 

These counsels of caution seemed reasonable to 
many ringsiders. Some of Ike’s seconds, however, 
identifiably Congressmen, seemed bent on destroying 
that strategy. In the name of economy, they talked 
about sweating Ike down to a middleweight. They 
were insisting on slashing the arms program, especially 
the production of aircraft, and cutting appropriations 
for military aid to his allies. 

Old-timers who overheard them shook their heads 
and wondered whether Ike, if he survived this bout, 
could keep his punch for a return engagement. 


Mr. Truman and Pius XII 


The texts of ten letters exchanged by Pope Pius XII 
and former President Truman have just been made 
available in a privately printed book containing an 
introduction by Myron C. Taylor. These communica- 
tions are the natural sequel to those previously edited 
by Mr. Taylor which covered the Presidency of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. The new series begins with the 
letter of Mr. Truman to His Holiness dated April 19, 
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1946. It closes with Pius XII’s reply to the President's 
Christmas greetings of 1949. Only two of the com- 
munications had previously been made public, those 
passing between the Pope and the President in August, 
1947. Most of them appear to have been transmitted 
by Mr. Taylor himself on the occasion of the several 
visits he made to Rome in his capacity of personal 
representative of the President, with the rank of 
ambassador. 

There is little in the newly published exchanges 
that will interest the merely curious. In their ensemble, 
however, they bear witness how the present world 
crisis compels the closest cooperation of all those forces 
capable of working together for a lasting peace based 
upon the principles of a Christian moral order. Mr. 
Taylor, in his introduction, recalls that the great need 
of the wartime years had been to defeat the Axis and 
to lay the foundations of a just and enduring peace 
based on a moral world order. But now we have 
another task: 


The great need of the postwar period has been 
to win such a peace against the terrible obstacles 
to its establishment created by the implacable 
hostility of the leaders of atheistic communism 
to freedom, decency, integrity and all the other 
essential bases of a Christian civilization. 

At the same time, continues Mr. Taylor, there remains 
the great work of mercy in finding new lives and homes 
for war’s victims. 

Nothing in this published correspondence gives any 
support to the charges that the former President of 
the United States, in his dealings with the Holy See, 
exceeded his constitutional powers, or in any respect 
violated the impartiality expected of the Chief Execu- 
tive in a land of varied religious allegiances. Nor 
does this exchange contain any confirmation—quite 
the opposite—of the accusation that in entertaining 
such relations with the world’s foremost political and 
economic Power and the leader of the North Atlantic 
coalition, the Holy See was animated in some way 
by motives alien to its religious mission. 

In his five letters Mr. Truman reveals his constant 
awareness that in making these approaches to the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church he is but acting 
under the legitimate compulsion of the duties of his 
office and the higher interests of the country. Nowhere 
does he suggest that he is thereby implying any 
specially privileged position for the Catholic Church 
in the eyes of the President. This attitude was char- 
acteristic of the Taylor mission as a whole. 

As Mr. Taylor remarks, in the dismal days of the 
war and in the dark days of the postwar era, “His 
Holiness has been a source of spiritual strength and 
of hope to millions of sorely tried men and women 
everywhere, Catholic and non-Catholic alike.” This 
has been fully appreciated by two American Presi- 
dents already. It will be very surprising if President 
Eisenhower, who has laid even more emphasis upon 
spiritual themes, does not take the same path that 
his immediate predecessors followed so spontaneously. 
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Mexican roundup: 
outlook favorable 





James A. Magner 





Wane THE UNITED STATES has been trans- 
forming its political machinery to conform with the 
inauguration of President Eisenhower and the victory 
of the Republican party, Mexico has turned over its 
own Presidential leaf but without any such political 
transformation. Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, who easily won 
the post of Chief Executive of that country last July, 
took his oath of office on December 1, 1952, and 
pledged himself to carry on the policies of the Mexican 
Institutional Revolutionary Party. 


POLitIcs 


According to the Mexican Constitution, the Presi- 


dent may not succeed himself in office. Among the 
numerous political rumors, it is stated that former 
President Miguel Aleman was eager to 
find some technicality or form of pressure 
that would enable him to run again. His 
predecessors, Avila Camacho and Lazaro 
Cardenas, according to this story, talked 
him out of this ambition, with the under- 
standing that he would pick his own 
man. His choice fell upon Cortines, Secre- 
tary of the Interior (Gobernacién); and 
in view of the Mexican political situation, 
the election of the latter was a foregone 
conclusion. : 

Sefior Cortines’ closest rival, Gen. Mi- 
guel Henriquez Guzman, protested that 
the vote was fraudulently counted, and 
for a while there was evidence of ugly trouble 
ahead. This was quickly squelched, however; and 
neither of the other candidates, whatever their 
sentiments, was strong enough to do more than accept 
the inevitable. Efrain Gonzalez Luna of the National 
Action party (PAN) made a valiant campaign, sup- 
ported by important Catholic and conservative busi- 
ness and professional elements, on the one hand, and 
by the agrarian Synarchists on the other. To a cer- 
tain extent his party was split by the withdrawal of 
a number of congressional candidates into the Partido 
Nacionalista, apparently with certain illusory beckon- 
ing gestures by President Aleman. The official vote 
gave the party a poor showing; and the Institutional 
Revolutionary Congress, which passes on the creden- 
tials of incoming Congressmen, allowed the National 
Action party fewer than a half-dozen representatives. 
There is no doubt that the PAN ran much stronger 
than the returns indicated. Ironically, the same official 
vote allowed a more substantial tally for the Com- 
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munist candidate, Vicente Lombardo Toledano, great 
enemy of “Yankee Imperialism.” 

Curbstone opinion has regarded Sefior Cortines 
as an honest man and competent administrator, but 
as a not particularly strong figure and therefore as 
subject to control by Sefior Aleman. Personal enrich- 
ment of high Government personalities during the 
Presidency of Aleman, reaching staggering propor- 
tions, if one can believe the reports, make this obser- 
vation particularly significant. The fulfilment of his 
task may call for great independence of spirit and 
a sustained determination. His first steps in the direc- 
tion of an honest Administration would indicate rea- 
son for optimism. 

A surface view of Mexico today after six years of 
the Administration of President Aleman 
reveals numerous improvements. This has 
been an era of road-building and general 
construction, including significant trans- 
formations in the capital which now give 
it a distinctly modern skyline. At the same 
time, home industry has made notable 
advances, not only in what may be called 
assembly plants, but in processing, all the 
way from basic materials to finished prod- 
ucts, in both light and heavy goods. In 
1952, Mexico produced more than 600,- 
000 tons of iron and steel for industry; 
and at the present rate of expansion, it is 
estimated that this will reach 800,000 tons 
by 1954. Mexico has definitely turned to industry as 
the solution of many of its economic problems. 

The production of petroleum doubled during the 
last Presidential regime, and rich veins of coal have 
been discovered recently in Coahuila and Oaxaca. 

The outlook in agriculture is still critical. At present 
the country has about 37 million acres of arable land, 
of which 2% million acres were opened to cultivation 
during the past six years, with the development of 
irrigation projects and the assistance of bank loans. 
During this time, too, communal lands aggregating 
13% million acres were awarded to some 93,000 small 
farmers. The fact is, however, that despite the agrarian 
reform or break-up of the large estates into communal 
units or ejidos, Mexico is obliged to import a con- 
siderable amount of basic foodstuffs. 

Part of this problem arises from the rapid growth 
of the Mexican population from an estimated 15 
million in 1910 to 27 million in 1952. Part has been 
due to the erosion and leeching of the soil. And part, 
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at least in the opinion of many observers, is the 
result of the wholesale carving up of the land and 
handing of properties over to small communities which 
have little or no consciousness of a national economy. 

There is a widely prevalent belief that the agrarian 
reform has not measured up to the expectations of 
its proponents, that no more laws are necessary or 
desirable at this time and that the best thing now 
is to let the agrarian situation settle down. In this 
connection it may be noted that the Point Four Pro- 
gram formulated by President Truman has been active 
in Mexico and has achieved significant results, par- 
ticularly in the improvement of seed, stock and farm- 
ing methods. In many instances, the rural priests have 
cooperated in making this plan effective by encourag- 
ing the farmers to have confidence in the recommenda- 
tions of the program. The average Mexican is under- 
standably skeptical of governmental promises. 

It is interesting to note that the margin of security 
in the Mexican financial picture, which would other- 
wise show a serious net deficit, is in the tourist trade. 
During the past year, tourists left over $225 million 
in the country, and for 1953 it is estimated that the 
figure will be close to $300 million. With this level 
of business, it would appear that tourism, even with 
adverse conditions of foreign trade, can cover the 
deficit between imports and exports and even leave 
a substantial surplus. Largely as a result of this 
factor, plus industrial development, Mexican observers 
regard the country as being in a sound economic con- 
dition, capable of sustaining the peso at 8.65 to the 
dollar for the coming year. 

One of the most interesting developments has been 
that of a social-security system similar in many respects 
to the plans evolved in the United States and, with 
respect to socialized medicine, in the same pattern 
as England. At the close of 1952, over 1.1 million per- 
sons were covered by social security, of whom 420,000 
were workers and the remainder their families and 
dependents. Some idea of the rapid growth of the 
system may be had from the fact that there has been 
an increase of over 264,000 beneficiaries during the 
past six years. During the same period, over 14,500 
houses and apartment projects have been completed. 


EDUCATION 


While there have been some allegations that educa- 
tional projects have slowed down, official figures set 
the registration for the past year at 3.3 million students 
in 26,800 official schools. It is estimated that, in addi- 
tion, 2.1 million persons were taught to read and 
write in the Government's literary or “alfabetizacién” 
campaign during the past six years. Within the same 
period, the Government founded 208 secondary and 
9 preparatory schools, bringing the total to 474 and 
15 respectively. These figures do not include private 
schools, for which there are no reliable statistics. 

The reason for this lack is, in part, that religious 
schools, or those which do not conform at least nomi- 
nally to the Socialist ideal, are held to be unconstitu- 
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tional. This is part of the legacy of the past anti- 
Catholic and antireligious campaigns which have 
been crystallized in Mexican law. There is little im- 
mediate expectancy that the Constitution will be 
amended or that the antireligious laws will be re- 
pealed. Nevertheless, particularly since the Presidency 
of Avila Camacho and through that of Aleman, there 
has been a more human approach to the problem, 
with definite evidence of tolerance on the part of 
the Government and expressed sentiments of patri- 
otism and civic cooperation on the part of churchmen. 
An atmosphere of cordiality developed between Presi- 
dent Aleman and Most Rev. Luis Martinez, Archbishop 
of Mexico City. This rapprochement, though criticized 
in various quarters, has nevertheless relieved tension 
and pointed the way to a happier era. 

There is no reason to believe that President Cortines 
intends to change these directions. On the contrary, 
his Administration has thus far given every indication 
of friendly understanding and of compassion for the 
spiritual sensibilities as well as the economic needs 
of the Mexican people. While one may still disagree 
with various of its basic policies and view with con- 
siderable misgiving its agrarian structure and eco- 
nomic problems, in general the outlook for Mexico 
is good. 


Race relations 
record for 1952 





Stephen P. Ryan 





Tue YEAR 1952 was one of promise rather than 
achievement in the field of race relations in the United 
States: a year of numerous small gains and very few 
significant setbacks. 


Tue Courts 


The event of greatest significance for the future of 
race relations in this country was the agreement of 
the U. S. Supreme Court to review cases centering 
about the constitutionality of the “separate but equal” 
doctrine as it applied to public education in five States 
and the District of Columbia. The court devoted 
December 9-11 to the hearing of arguments presented 
by both sides, and the decision is expected in the 
near future. There is some cause for hope that the 
court may reverse the sixty-year-old ruling in Plessy 
v. Ferguson which affirmed the legality of the 
“separate but equal” doctrine and has been the basis 
for the maintenance of segregation laws. 





Mr. Ryan is head of the English Department at Xavier 
University and a member of the Commission on 
Human Rights, the New Orleans Catholic interracial 
council. 
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The year 1952 also saw judicial decisions in lower 
courts which affected the status of the Negro and 
other minority groups. In what is believed to be the 
first test case of its kind, the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut returned a verdict on July 14 upholding 
a fair-employment finding of the State Commission 
on Civil Rights. The decision ordered a local of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL) to end 
discriminatory practices against two Negro electricians 
and to grant them full membership in the union. In 
Wisconsin, at the year’s end, the highest court of that 
State ruled that Negroes have equal rights with whites 
to purchase life insurance from the State life fund. 
In New Orleans, a judge of the Criminal District 
Court declared that the systematic exclusion of 
Negroes from grand juries in that city was unconstitu- 
tional. 

During the Presidential campaign, bitter disappoint- 
ment was expressed at the watered-down civil-rights 
planks in the platforms of our two major political 
parties. It was felt by most Negroes that the Demo- 
crats in particular had let them down. The campaign 
again indicated, however, that the Democratic party 
and its candidate were far in advance of their op- 
position in social thinking. It seems likely that the 
great majority of the Negro voters who went to the 
polls in unprecedented numbers this past November 
voted for Mr. Stevenson. Certainly he was far more 
outspoken in his stand on civil rights legislation than 
General Eisenhower. 

In a negative way there was one important and 
heartening report in 1952 which indicated vast im- 
provement in our racial attitudes. Tuskegee Institute 
was able on December 30 to issue a statement to the 
effect that there were no lynchings in the United States 
last year—the first year of freedom from that crime 
since records on lynchings began to be kept at Tus- 
kegee seventy-one years ago. There were, it is true, 
bombing outrages and some “borderline” cases, so 
our record of violence is not yet entirely clear. But 
no one can deny that we have made vast strides in 
outlawing lynching. 


SCHOOLS AND SPORTS 


The country’s schools moved toward racial integra- 
tion in areas where a segregated pattern had pre- 
viously prevailed. Integration became a reality in the 
Catholic schools of Wilmington, Del., and in the 
Catholic high schools of the District of Columbia. 
Progress was noted also in public education. The 
hitherto segregated schools of Alton, East St. Louis 
and Cairo, Ill., accepted Negroes for the first time. 
Two Wilmington public high schools and one in 
Baltimore followed suit. At the college and university 
level, Negro students were enrolled at the University 
of Tennessee, Loyola University of New Orleans, 
Amarillo (Texas) College, and at Del Mar College 
in Corpus Christi, Texas. 

An interesting counter-development was the in- 
creasing number of white students enrolled in many 


so-called “Negro colleges” such as Fisk, Hampton, 
Lincoln (Pa.) and Talladega. Minor signs of the times 
were evident in the election of a white co-ed as beauty 
queen at Lincoln and a Negro to the student senate 
of the University of Oklahoma. 

In organized athletics Negroes were accepted on 
teams and in areas previously closed to them. In base- 
ball, the number of major-league clubs using Negro 
players did not increase (Boston, Brooklyn and New 
York in the National League; Cleveland, Chicago and 
St. Louis in the American); but the actual number 
of players did, as 20 Negro players saw service in 
the “big time” off and on during the 1952 season. 

Elsewhere on the baseball front encouraging signs 
were in evidence. The minor leagues were packed 
with Negro talent. The Texas League saw Negroes 
in action for the first time as Dallas and Oklahoma 
City fielded colored players. Negro athletes made 
their first appearance in the Florida-International 
League. A minor setback occurred when the Rock 
Hill, S. C., club of the South Atlantic League signed 
a Negro to a contract but was forced to release him, 
after he had played in one contest, when officials of 
other teams in the league protested his use. 

In other sports, Negroes played an important role 
in 1952. There were twenty-five of them on the Ameri- 
can Olympic team at Helsinki. Negroes were promi- 
nent in professional football, notably with the Cleve- 
land Browns; and several broke into professional 
basketball with the teams of the National Basketball 
Association. The South played host to its first mixed 
prize fight in many years when a Negro met a white 
boxer in the ring at Miami. In Baltimore, Loyola 
College played basketball against Morgan State, the 
local Negro college. 

Of interest from both a legal and an athletic stand- 
point was an attempt by a member of the Louisiana 
legislature to secure passage of a bill which would 
have prohibited Negro and white athletes from 
appearing together in contests where an admission 
fee is charged. Prompt action by the Commission 
on Human Rights of New Orleans (the city’s Catholic 
interracial council) together with other interested 
groups helped to defeat the measure, which was 
killed in committee and never reached the floor for a 
vote. 


RELIGION 


Of particular interest to Catholics were many signs 
of the increasing interest of clergy and laity in the 
problem of racial justice. New Catholic interracial 
councils came into being in Rock Hill, S. C., in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and in Indianapolis. The first Negro 
diocesan priest was ordained for the diocese of Lafay- 
ette, La.; and a young colored seminarian received 
the diaconate at the archdiocesan seminary in New 
Orleans. A Negro lady, Mrs. Maceo A. Thomas of 
New York City, was chosen “Catholic Mother of the 
Year.” An excellent ten-cent pamphlet made its appear- 
ance under Catholic auspices: Catholics Speak on 
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Race Relations, edited by Rev. Daniel M. Cantwell 
(Chicago: Fides Publishers). In it are scores of 
unequivocal statements by authoritative Catholic 
individuals and groups all stressing the Church’s 
definite stand on racial discrimination. 

Non-Catholic religious groups were active as well. 
At the University of the South (Sewanee), a Protes- 
tant Episcopal institution, all but one of the members 
of the faculty in the Divinity School resigned when 
the board of trustees refused to admit qualified 
Negroes to that division of the university. An Epis- 
copal Bishop in Washington, D. C., ordered all schools 
under his jurisdiction opened to Negro as well as 
white children. 


VARIA 


Here, there and everywhere were further signs that 
racial barriers are crumbling and a new day is at 
hand. An interracial housing project was opened in 
Manhasset, Long Island. A Negro was elected presi- 
dent of the Atlantic City, N. J., Board of Education. 
A strong civil-rights ordinance was passed by the 
City Council of Albuquerque, N. M. Facilities of 
city parks in Houston, Texas and New Orleans were 
thrown open to Negroes. A Negro was named to the 
school board in Newport News, Va. Negroes were 
integrated into the fire department of Oakland, Calif. 
A total cf 578 Negro policemen were serving in 
Southern communities in 18 States. 

All in all, it was not a bad year for racial justice 
in these United States. There is a widespread feeling 
that we have “passed the hump” in race relations. 
That may be so, but it is nevertheless no time for 
complacency, for there is still a tremendous job to 
be done. 

While there is no reason to fear that any of the 
gains previously made under New Deal-Fair Deal 
Administrations will be lost, few new gains may be 
expected from the coalition of conservative Northern 
Republicans and Southern Democrats which controls 
the Congress. Federal FEPC seems doomed again. 
The refusal of the Senate, at the opening of the 83rd 
Congress, to change its rules to limit debate makes 
it almost certain that the coalition can again talk 
progressive civil-rights legislation to death as it has 
done in the past. 

The forces of ignorance and of reaction are far 
from finished. The die-hard element in South Carolina 
pushed through the State legislature a bill which 
would dissolve the public school system of that State 
in the event of a Supreme Court ruling outlawing 
segregation in the schools. This is symptomatic of 
the lengths to which some opponents of racial equality 
will go. The failure of liberals to sell the idea of 
integrated housing in this country is another indica- 
tion of the work still to be done. 

Let us not assume that the victory is in sight. To 
do so might be fatal, might lose us much of what 
has been gained at the cost of great effort and 
sacrifice. 
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Father Lord, S.J., well- 
known writer, lecturer and 
sodality director, wonders 
out loud about the effects 
of bringing the prize-ring’s 
blood and brutality, via 
television, into our living 
rooms. 
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IT HAS BEEN a long, long time since I saw boxing, 
except in the movies. Yet my life goes far enough 
back to recall the golden days of the prize ring. We 
kids in Chicago collected Sweet Caporal pictures of 
successful prizefighters. We knew the names and 
records of all the fistic great. And one of the high 
peaks of memory is the extras shouted on the streets 
of Chicago when Bob Fitzsimmons knocked out 
Gentleman Jim Corbett with a blow to a section of 
the anatomy that suddenly became famous under the 
apparently freshly coined name of solar plexus. 

We got our fights in those simple days via the 
highly imaginative prose of the sports writers. Jack 
London had not yet coined “cave men,” which came 
into use after Jim Jeffries and Jack Johnson had 
battled under a broiling midafternoon sun, in July, 
1910, but we read avidly every account of Joe Ganz 
and Terry McGovern and Young Corbett. 

I cannot be sure whether our interest in boxing was 
something manufactured by the sports writers, then 
as now a powerful breed of publicists, or springing 
out of the naturally bloodthirsty nature of small boys, 
or spawned from the fact that prizefighting was almost 
everywhere illegal and furtive. Perhaps interest de- 
veloped from all three factors. We chanted at each 
other the famous phrase of the era: “Shake the hand 
that shook the hand of John L. Sullivan.” When one 
of the champions came to our Haymarket or Academy 
Theater, playing, with all the dramatic skill of Frank- 
enstein’s minor creations, in some totally improbable 
play tailored for his stardom, I was there in the ten- 
cent seats cheering the rugged arms which, pausing in 
their pummeling of pugilists, now rescued a languid 
heroine. 

Yet, in general, prizefighting (as it was very frankly 
called in those days) was regarded as bloody business. 
No women ever went near a prizefight, except 
acknowledged “hussies” who were not welcomed by 
the men, or some occasional hardy adventuress who 
slipped in dressed in men’s clothes. Fights were 
often held on barges anchored in mid-river, where 
the sheriffs could not interfere. (Often enough the 
sheriffs were actually present, minus their badges. 

My youth knew the switch from the brutal bare- 
knuckles to the supposed protection of the padded 
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gloves. We talked glibly about the Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules as distinguished from the old London 
Prize Ring rules, but never did we so much as glimpse 
a real fight. Every kid ambitioned a pair of boxing 
gloves, and most of us either had them or had access 
to the other pair of the set owned by a good friend. 
But a wave of reform had swept the land, and prize- 
fighting was put into a class with cockfighting, bear- 
baiting or matching mastiffs in a pit. For a time, 
America made little distinction between two animals 
fighting for blood and two men m a squared circle 
beating each other to a pulp. 

The advent of Packy McFarland brought something 
new into boxing—a great fighter who really boxed. 
The story was current in Chicago that after Packy 
had been told by a priest it was a mortal sin to knock 
a rival unconscious, he had outboxed all his opponents 
without ever giving any of them the KO. Later he 
taught two generations of lads in the CYO how to 
box without murder. 

All this is a kind of prelude to a recent experience. 
The last time I had come into contact with a real 
fight (as distinguished from the rather deodorized 
matches staged on the screen), I sat on the deck of 
Cecil deMille’s yacht anchored off Catalina Island 
and listened while Gene Tunney amazed the world 
by taking the championship away from Jack Dempsey. 
Coming over the radio, boxing sounded an exciting, 
glamorous and pretty thrilling business. But you 
can't broadcast blood and cut eyes and the faces of 
an audience. 

A short time ago, I finished a public lecture and, 
in the interval before my train time, sat with friends 
while they turned on a telecast of a fight from New 
York’s Madison Square Garden. Two young fellows, 
one of them announced as a university student, were 
putting on a rough scrap, while the camera lingered 
lovingly on their bloated eyelids, the blood that 
dripped from their mouths and the blows that they 
sank deep into each other’s stomach. Accustomed 
as I am to the highly expurgated boxing even of a 
flm like The Champion, I found the brutal reality 
a little hard to take. I kept worrying every time 
the young student took a savage punch to the head. 
It was hard to believe that those blows were helping 
him much with his studies. Maybe the purse might 
help him to continue his courses; but he would cer- 
tainly come to them with puffed eyes and a slightly 
dazed brain. 

At the intervals, commercial announcements begged 
the millions of listeners and watchers to “Look Sharp, 
Feel Sharp, Be Sharp.” When the cameras swung back 
to the bloody, brutalized, beaten, pulpy faces of the 
boys in the ring, I could find little that was sharp 
about their looks. The blows were sharp, but out 
of their faces was swiftly being beaten much sem- 
blance of humanity. 

After a time, I stopped looking at the fighters. 
Fortunately the camera managed to include sections 
of the audience most of the time. I know that often 


I have read in novels the inevitable sharp contrast 
between the beautifully trim and trained boxers in 
the ring and the fat slobs and overstuffed women, 
the middle-aged men with the weight of years heavy 
in their jowls who cry out for blood and murder, 
deep pain and perhaps sudden death. But the camera 
now gave me the faces pitilessly. It was not a pretty 
picture. The cries picked up by the mikes were in- 
cessant—the “roar of the crowd,” as Jim Corbett 
called it in his autobiography’s title, a roar that must 
have had close kinship to the roar of another crowd 
when the contestants fought for blood to the last 
final drop, and men fell in the arena, not unconscious, 
but dead. 

I did not like the looks of the men who were begging 
two young fellows to beat each other to oozy pulp. 
I could see the total agreement in their tightly set 
mouths when, after a round in which the boys really 
pounded bellies and faces in savage brutality and a 
slight enough display of boxing skill, the announcer 
said: “That was one of the most beautiful rounds 
ever fought in the Garden.” “Beautiful” seemed such 
a strange word in that singularly unbeautiful con- 
nection. 

As I say, we kids of my day knew our fighters 
and followed their careers eagerly. But as I kept 
looking at the crowd picked up by the straying camera, 
I could visualize the other millions who, in living 
rooms and drawing rooms and libraries and nurseries, 
were watching two young Americans beat the living 
daylights out of each other. Brutality right on the 
family rug; the animal instincts of dog-eat-dog and 
savage-kill-savage paraded for Mother and Grand- 
mother and little Jackie and Betty and Ann and 
Patricia to see. The fight back of the barn was now 
the fight in the heart of the family. The illegal battles 
of my youth were now the recreation of the nation. 
Two boys were getting their brains scrambled to 
advertise one of civilization’s minor conveniences, 
while Americans yelled for blood and other Americans 
sipped their coffee and drank their cokes in comfort- 
able chairs and callously saw two fighters try to beat 
each other unconscious. 

What's this article all about? Frankly, I don’t know. 
For I don’t know what modern boxing is all about. 
[t's a strange form of entertainment for a supposedly 
cultured nation. It’s a queer thing to project in realistic 
close-ups into the homes of the land. It’s a form of 
animal brutality that seems a prelude to other forms 
of brutality. By changing the name from prizefighting 
to boxing, little seems to have been done to change 
the bloody, furtive business banned in my youth. We 
humans rise painfully from the animal. We cling with 
difficulty to our graces. Was the national character 
much elevated or improved by what I watched that 
night? Maybe there is some optimistic answer. Just 
now I wonder how those two boys were feeling the 
next morning, and how much of the lectures the 
university student heard or understood. 

DaniEt A. Lorp 
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AMERICA balances 


the books 


Herewith is America’s semi-annual roundup of the 
important books published during the last six months, 
Most of these books have been reviewed at length 


in our regular columns but this convenient assem- 
blage may help to focus your reading plans and 
pleasures. The “five bests” are worth special note. 








G lobal Front 














The optimism reflected in the last six 
months’ output on “global” themes is 
refreshing for those who lament that 
the world is hopelessly enmired in 
disaster. “Avoidable” errors of the past 
are pointed out, sometimes even by 
those who could have warned us be- 
forehand; “clear” goals for the future 
are outlined, sometimes by those 
whose leadership brought us to the 
present pass; “wicked” chiefs are 
brought to book by righteous aveng- 
ers, sometimes themselves brands 
snatched from the burning, with a 
warning to future malefactors that 
coming generations will not be so 
tolerant of the wrongdoing of their 
public men. Nowhere do writers yield 
an inch to the Spenglerian fatalism of 
the post-World War I. With time and 
the help of these books the world may 
again be worth living in. 

Prof. Arnold Toynbee is not one 
of those overwhelmed by the world 
crisis. In a slender volume of 99 pages, 
The World and the West (Oxford. 
$2), he has summarized for the laity 
his life-long reflections on the con- 
flicts of civilizations. In particular he 
has provided rich material for reflec- 
tion and discussion on the failure of 
the West to export more than the tech- 
nological side of its culture. American 
Catholics will welcome with special 
pleasure Thomas P. Neill’s Religion 
and Culture (Bruce. $2.75). The pro- 
fessor at St. Louis University analyzes 
the basic character of the present 
crisis and world struggle, and avoids 
the perhaps too-facile generalizations 
of a Toynbee. 


OnE Wor.tp Cominc? 


It was inevitable that when Norman 
Cousins was sent abroad on a tour of 
the world he would turn in a report 
on the theme of one world. This we 
got, in fact, in Who Speaks for Man? 
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(Macmillan. $3.50). Not hard reading 
and certainly stimulating, this work 
can perform the function of catalytic 
agent in furthering the cause of the 
unity of mankind. 

Of a much more mystical tone is 
Stringfellow Barr’s Citizens of the 
World (Doubleday. $3), in which this 
well-known campaigner for world gov- 
ernment urges the establishment of an 
International Development Authority 
dedicated to raising the living stand- 
ard of the undeveloped countries. 
Supplementing this economic solution 
of world peace, Frederick L. Schuman, 
himself a prolific and confident writer, 
has rephrased an old formula in po- 
litical terms. In the distant past, he 
recalls, peace was achieved by uni- 
lateral imposition of power; in recent 
years it was sought in collective secu- 
rity. The voluntary organization of all 
states is the formula of the future, he 
holds, in The Commonwealth of Man 
(Knopf. $5). 

In a category by itself goes Robert 
Strausz-Hupé’s The Zone of Indif- 
ference (Putnam. $3.75). In the more 
manageable area of Europe-America 
relations, this analytical student of po- 
litical affairs considers the sort of re- 
lationship that should take form be- 
tween the two allies. Should it be in 
the form of an American empire, or 
a Republic of the West with auton- 
omous members? The “zone of in- 
difference” is the weakness of the 
intellectual and ideological commu- 
nion that joins the two worlds. 

What do those think who operate 
on the more modest, never fully satis- 
fying level of “foreign policy”? La- 
beled an “inquiry into the aims of 
U. S. foreign policy,” James Burn- 
ham’s Containment or Liberation 
(Day. $3.50) recalls in the title two 
words taken to denote divergent at- 
titudes towards the captive countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. It is a pro- 
vocative, not entirely well-rounded 
plea against Soviet aggression by an 
ex- Marxist. 

Another plan, Your War for Peace, 
by General Frank L. Howley (Holt. 
$2.75), is written by a man who has 
served his country creditably at the 
world’s greatest nerve-center of the 
cold war, as American commandant 
in Berlin. He has written his sugges- 
tions to guide Americans in their 
search for a sound approach to world 


problems as they exist today. On a 
more technical level, the Brookings 
Institution has made available its 
Major Problems of United States For- 
eign Policy, 1952-1953 ($4). Pre- 
pared under the direction of Leo Pas- 
volsky, this study presents penetrating 
analyses of the principal challenges 
facing Washington planners. A study 
has been prepared under the auspices 
of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
which examines, not the substance of 
individual issues, but the whole ma- 
chinery of foreign policy. This is 
United States Foreign Policy (Colum- 
bia. $3.75), the result of an inquiry 
led by William Yandell Elliot and 
other well-known authorities, includ- 
ing George Kennan, on the organiza- 
tion and control of our international 
business. 


How To DEAL wiTH Russta 


Our ex-ally, the Soviet Union, na- 
turally continues to attract the in- 
terest of the publishing houses. Soviet 
Opposition to Stalin, by George 
Fischer (Harvard. $4), subtitled “A 
Case-Study in World War II,” deals 
with the anti-Soviet army headed by 
General Vlasov, a hero of the battle 
of Moscow. Was Vlasov, later cap- 
tured and hanged, a traitor, a de- 
featist or really a patriot? What clue 
does his record offer to future events? 
This study, using unpublished mate- 
rial in large part, has provoked lively 
discussions. 

Another, and a unique view of the 
Russians is presented by Charles W. 


SPECIAL MENTION— 


Religion and Culture, 
by Thomas P. Neill 


Who Speaks for Man?, 
by Norman Cousins 





Return of Germany, 


by Norbert Muhlen 


The Third Force in China, 
by Carsun Chang 


Five Gentleman of Japan, 
by Frank Gibney 











Thayer, a State Department repre 
sentative, who knew them in Mascow 
and in Tito’s Yugoslavia. His Hands 
across the Caviar (Lippincott. $3.50) 


has its locale in the latter country. It’s | 


a familiar look at the Russian in his 
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lighter moments, which are not rare, 
it seems. 

Unique in its character is the ac- 
count of Bismarck’s grandson, Luft- 
waffle pilot Heinrich von Einsiedel, 
who joined with Nazi officers cap- 
tured at Stalingrad in a Moscow- 
sponsored Free Germany Committee. 
After trying to carry on as a Com- 
munist puppet in East Germany, this 
young man gave it all up and chose 
freedom. His account, I Joined the 
Russians (Yale. $4), is instructive as 
well as informative. Not by any means 
an original contribution, Harold J. 
Berman’s The Russians in Focus (At- 
lantic-Little, Brown. $3) is recom- 
mended as giving a basic minimum 
that any American should know in 
order to form judgments of sorts about 
the Soviet way of life. 

In view of Soviet efforts to picture 
themselves as the bulwark of anti- 
colonialism, Walter Kolarz’s Russia 
and Her Colonies (Praeger. $6), re- 
minds us that Russia has had its own 
record of expansionism at the expense 
of underdeveloped peoples. A more 
learned if rather polemic study in this 
same area is The Nationality Problem 
of the Soviet Union and Russian Com- 
munist Imperialism, by Roman Smal- 
Stocki (Bruce. $6). The study reflects 
Ukrainian opposition to the Moscow 
regime and, in the process, debunks 
long-accepted claims that the nation- 
alities problem has been solved in the 
USSR in favor of cultural autonomy. 

Two defenses of Karl Marx should 
be mentioned here. They are by writ- 
ers who seek to exculpate the German 
prophet of communism from responsi- 
bility for the practice of the Soviet 
regime. These are The End of a Revo- 
lution, by Fritz Steinberg (Day. $3), 
and The Russian Menace to Europe, 
edited by Paul W. Blackstock and Bert 
F, Hoselitz (Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 
$3.75). The second book consists 
largely of excerpts from the writings 
of Marx and Engels warning against 
Russia. 


EASTERN PROBLEMS 


With the political spotlight shifting 
in large measure to the Far East, 
books on that region and its problems 
have come more into vogue, and the 
trend can be expected to continue. 
One of the recent works that Ameri- 
cans can peruse with much profit is 
Carsun Chang’s The Third Force in 
China (Bookman. $4.50). He rejects 
the idea that there is or was no alter- 
native between Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Communists. Basically, China has 
fallen into its present situation through 
the fault of Chinese, he says. It is a 
dangerous superficiality, he holds, to 
attribute the success of one party or 
the fall of the other to the policies of 
foreign governments. 


Whether Mr. Chang’s view is cor- 
rect or not, the publication of an offi- 
cial account of the U. S. Army in the 
China-Burma-India theatre during the 
war may serve to throw some light 
upon the course of American policy 
at that time. Stilwell’s Mission to 
China (U. S. Government Printing 
Office. $5), is unusually revealing for 
an official Government publication. In 
it, incidentally, it becomes clear that 
Lt. Gen. Hugh A. Drum deserves 
credit for having forced clarification of 
the Army’s thinking on China policy 
at the start of the war. 

A distinguished and experienced 
former foreign service officer, James 
W. Ballantine, now of the Brookings 
Institution, has given Americans, in 
Formosa (Brookings. $2.75), a sober 
weighing of the alternatives we must 
choose between. The choice is not 
so easy as is sometimes imagined. 

For an understanding of Japan, 
Frank Gibney’s Five Gentlemen of 
Japan (Farrar, Strauss & Young. $4), 
is recommended. The author, a former 
Time correspondent in Tokyo, is 
friendly to the country and optimistic 
as to our ex-enemies’ future role in the 
international community. Free India 
in Asia, by Werner Levi (Minnesota 
U. $2.75), is a jaundiced look at the 
future constructive role of the new 
republic. 


GERMANY: BiGcEsT PROBLEM 


Shifting back to Europe—where the 
real decisions lie, regardless of the 
looming importance of the Far East— 
Germany presents itself to us on the 
stage anew. In The Return of Ger- 
many, Norbert Muhlen has given us 
material for reflection on the positive 
contributions the new Germany can 
make to the peace and security of 
Europe (Regnery. $4.50). This is a 
rare—all too rare—evaluation of Ger- 
many and the Germans, as of 1953 
and not as of 1939. Of more than 
merely historical or military interest 
is the History of the German General 
Staff, 1657-1945, translated from the 
German of Walter Goerlitz (Praeger, 
$7.50). At a time when we are striv- 
ing to integrate a vast military estab- 
lishment into the permanent structure 
of our democracy, this book has spe- 
cial significance for Americans. 

It will be a long, long time, if ever, 
before Hitler will cease to be written 
about. One recent study is Hitler, 
“a study in tyranny,” by Alan Bullock 
(Harper. $6), an analysis of a man 
and his methods. In the Nazi Era (St. 
Martin’s. $2.25), by Lewis Namier, 
dissects the published memoirs of Hit- 
ler’s associates. The author concludes 
unfavorably against their disclaimers 
of complicity. 

Rospert A. GRAHAM 





When misunderstanding 
threatened the unity of 


the Church in America... 


THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND 


GERMAN AMERICANS 
By Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 


German-English speaking immigrant 
friction cleaved the Church in Amer- 
ica into two factious camps. The Ger- 
mans and the “Americanizers” re- 
sorted to invective, name-calling, and 
rash statements, forming an explosive 
era that was climaxed in the 1890's. 
Here is a long-needed factual analysis 
of the causes, incidents and errors 
of that grossly misunderstood period. 

$6.00 





THIS IS THE SEMINARY 
By Rev. Rawley Myers 


This accurate foretaste of the “basic 
training” for the priesthood describes 
in detail life in the seminary from 
the first day to ordination. Excellent 
material for encouraging religious 
vocations. $2.00 





Back in print... 


OUR BEST FRIEND 
By Christian Pesch, S.J. 


Father Pesch’s classic on the Sacred 
Heart modernized for today’s readers 
. . - again available. It reveals the 
characteristics of our best Friend, 
and examines our relationship with 
Him, pointing out what our reactions 
should be to the desires of the Sacred 
Heart. $3.00 





By 
Catherine deHueck Doherty 


WHERE LOVE IS, 
GOD IS 


This latest message to lay apostles 
from the founder of Friendship House 
forcefully lays down the basic truths 
of the faith which Catholics must live 
and spread. A dynamic discussion on 
revitalizing the fundamentals of Cath- 
olic living. $2.25 


DEAR SISTER 


Challenging letters for teaching Sis- 
ters showing them how to give youth 
a real goal for their zeal and real 
motivation for spiritual endeavor. 











At your bookstore 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
105 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Life 


Everlasting 


S. Front 





by R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 


The learned professor of the 
Angelicum in Rome here dis- 
cusses death, judgment, hell, 
purgatory, and heaven. “While | 
the book is profoundly theologi- | 
cal in content, the method of 

| 

| 





presentation is popular. This is 
the best book in English on the 
last things.”"—Liguorian 

284 pages, $4.50 








Grace 





Commentary on the Summa theo- 
logica of St. Thomas, la, Iae, q. 
109-14 


by R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 





“Gives a penetratingly clear 
and thorough exposition of the 
Thomistic doctrine on grace: | 
and is, without doubt, the best | 
defense in English of the Thom- | 
ist position in the celebrated 
theological controversy on the 
relationship between grace and | 
free will."—The Priest 

542 pages, $7.50 








The Trinity 
and God 
The Creator 








Commentary on St. Thomas’ 
Theological Summa, Ia, q. 27-119 


by R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 


“This volume is characterized, as 
are all the works of the world 
famous theologian, by lucidity of 
though and felicity of expres- 
sion.” —Books on Trial 
“In the simple and direct lan- 
guage of the classroom, the 
author comments on the articles 
of Aquinas with a clarity, exact- 
ness, and surety that manifest 
him an outstanding contem- 
porary authority on St. Thomas.” 
—Theological Studies 

681 pages, $7.50 








B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 So. Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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The number of books touching the 
American scene that have a religious 
or philosophical flavor has increased 
in recent months. The trend seems to 
be, temporarily at least, away from the 
empirical and towards the integration 
of our accumulated knowledge into 
some system of social values. 

The most noteworthy contributor 
toward this end was the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ, 
which four years ago inaugurated a 
study of the ethical aspects of current 
American economic practices. The 
first two volumes were published this 
year, Goals of Economic Life, edited 
by A. Dudley Ward (Harper. $4), 
and The Organizational Revolution, by 
Kenneth E. Boulding (Harper. $3.50). 
The total project, when finished, will 
stand as the most ambitious effort 
made by any church group to analyze 
and evaluate the American economy 
in the light of Christian principles. It 
got off to a bad start, however, in Mr. 
Ward’s volume at least, by offering a 
collection of essays by fifteen well- 
known social scientists which reflect 
conflicting and even contradictory 
viewpoints. One of the main purposes 
of the book is to analyze the economy 
in the religious perspective of the 
Christian faith. Certain of the writers 
in it do not believe in the existence of 
God, or even in the objectivity of 
values, much less in the truth of Chris- 
tianity. 

Prof. Boulding’s book is a well- 
written treatise on the problems cre- 
ated by large-scale industrial organiza- 
tions. His only major criticism of 
our organized economy is its inflation- 
ary bias. Mr. Boulding comes into con- 
flict on several counts with Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and seems not to understand 
the virtue of social justice. 

In a different vein and for a dif- 
ferent purpose, George Soule’s Ideas 
of the Great Economists (Viking. 
$3.50) makes economics palatable and 
intelligible to the uninitiated. While 
not pretending to be a complete his- 
tory of economic thought, it does con- 
tain summary expositions of the doc- 
trines of the great economists, of vary- 
ing philosophical shades. The main 
defect of the book is that the author 
seems to have no profound grasp of 
Scholastic economic teaching, the 
Middle Ages or the natural law. 


Pouitics, SCIENCE, SOCIOLOGY 


The political philosophy of Chris- 
tianity as seen and propounded by 
Lord Acton was the subject of two 
recent volumes. G. E. Fasnacht wrote 
Acton’s Political Philosophy: An Ap- 
praisal (Viking. $4) with the view of 
outlining the political beliefs and ob- 
servations of the renowned late-nine- 
teenth-century historian and leader of 
English Catholic liberalism. Mr. Fas- 
nacht’s work treats interestingly of the 
Actonian concepts of the primacy of 
ethics, of public morality and of the 
institutions and devices necessary to 
protect and advance liberty. The work 
is a survey rather than an appraisal of 
Lord Acton’s political thought. 

Acton is allowed to speak for him- 
self, but nowhere in this volume is the 
man’s thought adequately projected 
against the background of his life and 
times, or a penetrating analysis given 
of Acton’s distorted views of the 
papacy. Douglas Woodruff edited 
Essays on Church and State by Lord 
Acton (Viking. $6) to complete the 
collection made fifty years ago by 
Figgis and Laurence. Mr. Woodruff’s 
edition makes accessible to Americans 
some dozen hitherto uncollected es- 
says by Lord Acton broadly relating 
to the temporal power of the Church 
and the extension of and limitations on 
its role in civil affairs. 

More up-to-date, but having little 
to do explicitly with the Christian po- 
litical tradition, is Freedom through 
Law, by Robert L. Hale (Columbia 
U. $7.50). This volume contains the 
vast story of how American jurispru- 
dence is adjusting itself to that philos- 
ophy of government which maintains 
that the state has the right and the 
duty to protect the economically weak. 
It is almost necessarily a work for 
those professionally interested in tech- 
nical legal-economic questions. Mr. 
Hale favors the via media between 
liberalism and the so-called welfare 
state. 

Several books dealing with the 
broad field of social science were 
given to the reading public in the 
past few months. The most note- 
worthy is James B. Conant’s Modern 
Science and Modern Man (Columbia 
U. $2.25). In this series of four lec- 
tures Dr. Conant has examined some 
of the more significant advances of 
modern science in terms of what they 
may imply for the man experiencing 
them. The most striking change in 
science and the one of most profound 
significance to the man in the street 
is the change in the concept of the 
immutability of matter. In at least 
two places science is defined as a 
process of lowering the degree of 
empiricism. No attempt is made to 
predict the directions scientific re- 
search may follow in the future. 
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~MeMULLEN BOOKS, INC. = 


The new book by the Author of "Mr. Blue” 


The Reason for Ann AND OTHER STORIES 
By MYLES CONNOLLY 


St. Bartholomew’s and the drama of Seminary 
Hill. “Charming tales of faith and love... 
always sharply done . . . the reader will find 
all of them very much to his taste.”—JOSEPH 
HENRY JACKSON, San Francisco Chronicle 

$3.00 


A collection of rich, human stories, each with a 
deep spiritual significance that will appeal to all 
those who enjoy story-telling at its best. Varied 
and provocative, they range from the gayety and 
romance (with heavenly overtones) of the title 
novelette, to the deft satire of The Pigeon From 














Woman of Decision The life-story of the first Ameri- 


By SISTER BLANCHE MARIE McENIRY. This is the 
first full biography of Mother Mary Xavier Mehegan, 
Foundress of the Sisters of Charity of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, New Jersey. It is the portrait of a 
dynamic woman, an inspiring picture of the founding 
and growth of a religious group—with “little old New 
York” of the 1850’s as its rich background. 

May 29 


can Bishop to suffer martyrdom 


on foreign soil 


$3.50 


Stone in the King’s 
Highway 


Rectitude 
By ANTONIN GILBERT SERTILLANGES, O.P., author 
of KINSHIPS and RECOLLECTION. The distinguished 
French Dominican writes on aspects of the Interior 
Life with deep wisdom and _ sparkling brilliance. 
Among the subjects he discusses in short and: spiri- 
tually significant sections are Integrity, Humility, 
Charity, Passion, Sin, The Aids to a Better Spiritual 
Life, The Eucharist, The Virgin Mother, and The 
Saints. $2.95 


The Life and Writings of 


Francis Xavier Ford 


By BISHOP RAYMOND A. LANE, Superior 
General of Maryknoll. The martyrdom of Bishop 
Ford at the hands of Chinese Communists 
shocked Americans of all creeds, This biog- 
raphy reveals both in his own words and in 
the words of a friend what manner of man 


this American was, who gave his life for his 
God. The first part of the book is a fresh and 


And Nora 
Said Yes 








By SISTER MARY VIANNEY, S.S.J. This novel for teen- 
agers is the story of a typical American high-school 
girl who feels the call of a religious vocation. The 
story takes her through her years in the convent to 
the day she becomes a teaching sister. It is entertain- 


ing, accurate in its background, rewarding in its mes- 
sage, $2.00 





vivid portrait of Bishop Ford by a co-worker. 
In the second part the ideals of the Bishop are 
revealed through his own powerful writings. 
From these two viewpoints there is given a 
complete and unforgettable picture of an heroic 
soul. May 29 $3.00 


At your bookstore 


McMULLEN BOOKS, INC. 


22 Park Place, New York 7 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
A 


LAYMAN'S WAY 
TO PERFECTION 


aa by Robert B. Eiten, S. J. 





This book will be especially 
helpful to the laity who are in- 
terested in developing their spiri- 
tual lives. Recommended to mem- 
bers of Third Orders: Oblates of 
St. Benedict, Tertiaries of St. 
Francis, St. Dominic and Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel. An ex- 
cellent text book for Lay Spiri- 
tuality and for lay groups studying 
the spiritual life. $1.75 








BOOKS for MAY 
> THE MEDAL 


The true story of the Miraculous 
Medal. $2.00 


> OUR LADY'S 
SLAVE 


St. Louis De Montfort was very 
devoted to Our Blessed Mother. 
This is his biography and the 
story of “True Devotion.” $2.50 


> THE CHILDREN 
OF LA SALETTE 


A message was given by Our 
Lady to two French children at 
La Salette. $2.50 


em THE CHILDREN 
OF FATIMA 


Now a familiar story of our own 
times —that of Our Lady’s ap- 





pearances at Fatima. $2.00 
All by 
Mary Fabyan Windeatt — 


Order from your Bookstore or 


THE GRAIL 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Methods in Social Research, by 
William Goode and Paul K. Hatt 
(McGraw-Hill. $5.50), is one of those 
innumerable books that deal with 
techniques and social-research pro- 
cedures. Like others of its kind, it de- 
scribes the methods—questionnaires, 
interviews, opinion polls, scaling tech- 
niques and the fundamentals of sta- 
tistical analysis—by which the sciences 
of government, sociology and anthro- 
pology obtain their empirical data. 
One feature of this book which dis- 
tinguishes it from the standard works 
of George Lundberg and Pauline 
Young is the emphasis on research de- 
sign and the analysis and logical or- 
dering of data. 

Author Herbert Bisno makes use of 
behavior-science and empirical meth- 
ods with a vengeance in The Philos- 
ophy of Social Work (Public Affairs. 
$3.25). He believes that there is a 
definite philosophy underlying the 
processes and skills of social work and 
sets out to develop this philosophy 
from the statements and actions of 
professionally equipped social work- 
ers. Mr. Bisno is a relativist in truth 
and morals and has little understand- 
ing of Catholic social work. 

Veterans in Politics, by Mary R. 
Dearing (Louisiana State U. $6), is 
an exhaustive and _ incontrovertible 
case history of an American organiza- 
tion of ex-soldiers. The author con- 
centrates on the history of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and shows what 
happens when a political party gets 
control of a veterans’ organization, as 
the Republicans did after the Civil 
War. The GOP, through constant and 
energetic sponsorship of the GAR aims 
and claims, as well as by sordid po- 
litical trickery and connivance, and by 
rekindling and perpetuating sectional 
animosity, reaped a fat harvest of 
veterans votes for years. 

GeorGcE A. KELLY 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


Our schools are the scene these days 
of the bitter fight of secularism against 
religion. Secularists equate “liberty” 
with salvation and make “separation 
of Church and State” the first article 
in their creed. They bring accusations 
of unconstitutionality and discrimina- 
tion against efforts to associate re- 
ligious instruction in any way with 
public schools. In their estimation, 
parochial schools are “undemocratic, 
dogmatic and divisive.” 

Typical of this mentality is the 
John Dewey Society’s Educational 
Freedom in an Age of Anxiety (Har- 
per. $3). The thirteen educators who 
contribute to this work espouse the 
philosophy of John Dewey. For them 
there are no absolutes. Democracy is 
their religion. The anxiety so evident 
among modern Americans is due, they 


say, to a diminution of freedom. 
Hence, more and more freedom must 
be our goal. These ideals afe to be at- 
tained through the public secular 
schools, which function according to 
the American tradition and democratic 
way of life. 

Some educators, however, fear the 
dangerous implications of a complete 
divorce of religion from education, 
The American Council on Education, 
for example, has recently presented 
its solution to this problem, The Func- 
tion of the Public Schools in Dealing 
with Religion ($2). The ACE is con- 
cerned lest the public schools, by 
omitting all discussion of religion, 
should create the impression that re- 
ligion is unimportant and has nothing 
to contribute to the solution of human 
problems. The council concludes that 
“the factual study of religion points 
the way to a democratic solution of 
this persistent problem.” 


—FIVE OF THE BEST— 


The Republic and the Person, 

by Gordon Keith Chalmers 
Parents, Children and the Facts 

of Life, 

by Henry V. Sattler 
Who Should Go to College?, 

by Bryon S. Hollingshead 
Veterans in Politics, 

by Mary R. Dearing 
Marriage and the Family, 

by Mihanovich, Schnepp, 

Thomas 











In his Education and Liberty (Har- 
vard. $3) James Bryant Conant adds 
little enlightenment and much fuel to 
the controversy. He first presents a 
superficial comparison between secon- 
dary and college education as they 
have developed during the past half- 
century in the United States, on the 
one hand and in England, Scotland, 
Australia and New Zealand on the 
other. He concludes that our system of 
secondary education is superior be- 
cause it provides more equality of 
educational opportunity and _ because 
the public, comprehensive high school 
is essential for the preservation of 
democratic unity. It is this second 
proposition of Dr. Conant that has 
caused so much dismay and alarm- 
and with good reason. 

F. Ernest Johnson comes to the 
heart of the matter in American Edu- 
cation and Religion (Harper. $2) 
when he expresses concern about mak- 
ing an “absolute” out of the separa- 
tion of Church and State with respect 
to education. A perusal of the twelve 
lectures edited in this volume indicates 
that many religious leaders are aiding 
the secularist cause by speaking as if 
the dogmas revealed by God were a 
personal peculiarity merely to be 
tolerated. 
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Who Should .Go to College? (Co- 
lumbia U. $8) ‘is Byron S. Hollings- 
head’s answer to another problem 
about which educators are concerned 
these days. The American ideal of 
equal educational opportunity for all 
has its merits and its limitations. 
There is a danger that we may fail 
to develop the talent of the better 
students. Mr. Hollingshead recom- 
mends that we provide two types of 
college curricula: for the average 
student, a two-year community col- 
lege and additional training for semi- 
professional work; for the more tal- 
ented students, a four-year college 
and a liberal education followed by 
training for graduate work and the 
professions. 

At the other extreme are The Un- 
educated described by Eli Ginzberg 
and Douglas W. Bray (Columbia U. 
$4.50). They report that there are still 
2.5 million illiterate Americans and 
millions more who are poorly educat- 
ed. The authors urge legislation to 
compel the armed forces to induct 
and train all previously rejected il- 
literates who are otherwise acceptable, 
and ask educators to start an ambitious 
program to wipe out illiteracy and 
to extend education far beyond mere 
literacy. 

In his The Republic and the Person 


(Regnery. $4) Gordon Keith Chal- 
mers voices a protest against the edu- 
cational philosophy of John Dewey 
and a plea for liberal education. To 
offset Dewey’s extreme emphasis upon 
the “group” and “social efficiency,” 
Mr. Chalmers suggests that the chief 
concern of educators should be the 
training of individuals and that in 
making this their chief concern they 
will best safeguard the welfare of 
society. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


A Catholic contribution to educa- 
tion in the field of marriage and fam- 
ily is Henry V. Sattler’s Parents, Chil- 
dren and the Facts of Life (St. An- 
thony Guild. $3). Sex education, or 
education in chastity as Fr. Sattler 
prefers to call it, is the duty of parents 
or legitimate delegates for parents. It 
should be gradual, private, oft-repeat- 
ed, adapted to the age and individual 
need of the child. 

The need for Catholic literature in 
this field becomes evident when we 
realize how much is being written 
from a pagan point of view. One of 
the worst recent treatises of the latter 
type is Simone de Beauvoir’s The 
Second Sex (Knopf. $10). Mme. de 
Beauvoir’s main thesis is that woman 
has always been in subjection and only 


in our day is gaining equality and 
freedom as a result of her “sharing in 
productive labor and being freed from 
the slavery of reproduction.” The 
author writes approvingly of pre- 
marital sex-experimentation, adultery, 
lesbianism, “free love” and abortion. 

It would be wrong to conclude that 
extreme views such as those of Mme. 
de Beauvoir are propounded only by 
the French or by Europeans. Sidney 
Ditzion in his Marriage, Morals and 
Sex in America (Bookman. $4.50) 
presents a long list of American 
authors who were intent upon chang- 
ing the traditional concepts on mar- 
riage. 

Other treatises of marriage and the 
family deserving of recognition in- 
clude: Marriage and the Family, by 
Clement S. Mihanovitch, Gerald J. 
Schnepp, S.M., and Rev. John L. 
Thomas, S.J. (Bruce. $4.25), a com- 
plete and scholarly work; Our Teen- 
agers: How to Survive Them, by Al- 
vena Burnite (Bruce. $2.95), a hu- 
morous approach to the foibles of 
teen-agers by a mother who is also a 
social worker; and Please Excuse 
Johnny, by Florence McGehee (Mac- 
millan. $3.50), a Christian approach 
to the relationships between children 
of various racial and social environ- 
ments. Epwarp W. O’RourkE 





NEWMAN Spring Books 








PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS 

AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
by Very Rev. Joseph McGlade, S.S.C.— 
A study of modern educators and their 
theories pointing out many inconsisten- 
cies and pernicious teachings in progres- 
sive education. $3 


TO Love AND TO SUFFER by 
M. M. Amabel du Coeur de Jesus—A 
portrayal of the supernatural spirit of St. 
Therese revealing it as the basis of her 
virtues and the essence of her sanctity. 
paper $1.59 cloth $2.75 


HEARTBREAK EARTH by A Car- 
melite Nun—The author of World With- 
out End, Each Hour Remains and Our 
Eternal Vocation gives us another book 
along the same lines. $3.00 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST by 
omas a Kempis, newly translated and 

edited by Abbot Justin McCann, O.S.B. 
—An entirely new translation attractively 
printed, indexed and bound in a pocket- 

size format. Boxed $2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF MEDICAL ETH- 


ICS by John P. Kenny, O.P.—This detailed 
handbook is “a lucid application of the 
Principles of moral theology to the prac- 
tice of medicine. It does not duplicate any 
other book of its kind.”—The ea 4 


WHEREVER GOOD BOOKS ARE SOLD 


RETREAT NOTES by Joseph Keating, 
S.J., compiled and edited by Philip 
Caraman, S.J.— Meditations embracing 
almost every phase of the spiritual life 
of a Christian—religious or lay. $1.75 


por ANTHOLOGY OF CATHOLIC 


y revised and enlarged edition com- 
piled by Shane Leslie—First published in 
1925, this anthology is now reissued with 
important revisions, chiefly the inclusion 
of verses by Belloc and Chesterton. $3.00 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
ABBOT VONIER— all three volumes 
of this edition are now available: Vol. I: 

The Incarnation and Redemption, Vol. 

II: The Church and the Sacraments, 

Vol. III: The Soul and the Spiritual Life. 

ach $5.00 


UNIVERSITY SKETCHES by John 
Henry Newman, edited by Michael 
Tierney—Essays furnishing a fine ex- 
ample of Newman’s splendid style and 
presenting one of the best introductions 
to university life ever written, 5 


A MISSIONARY COMPANION by 
Rev. J. De Reeper—A practical commen- 
tary on the Apostolic Faculties, based 
on the best authorities, and presented 
without undue scientific apparatus, $3.50 


MICKEY THE ANGEL by william P. 
Gillooly, illus. by Margaret Ahern—The 
captivating story of one of heaven’s most 
lovable angels—startlingly vivid and wal, 


CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY IN ST. 


THERESE, edited by Michael Day, Cong. 
Orat.—A serious doctrinal study of St. 
Therese’s writings showing that her 
teaching is in complete conformity with 
that of the greatest theologians and of 
the Holy Scriptures themselves. $2.75 


EDWARD LEEN, C.S.Sp. by Michael 
O’Carroll, C.S.Sp.—The first biography 
of the great spiritual writer of modern 
times, Father Edward Leen. 


THE MOTHER OF GOD thyM.™. 
Philipon, O.P., trans. by Rev. John A. 


Otto—An absorbing description of, and 
commentary on the _prerogé tives of 
Mary, the Mother of God. $3.90 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN 
KNOWING by J. D. Hassett, S.J., Mr. 
R. A. Mitchell, S. J., and Mr. Z, D. 
Monan, S.J.—This new college textbook 
in epistemology is written in a smooth 
flowing style that makes a difficult sub- 
ject immediately intelligible. $3.00 
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The Shepherd 
And His Flock 


On the Duties and Responsibilities 
of Catholic Pastors 


By the Right Reverend Cornelius J. 
Holland. With a Preface by the Most 
Reverend Russell J. McVinney. “The 
forthright and frank approach to real 
problems of the parochial situation is 
not the least merit of this book. A very 
healthy realism pervades all of it: a 
realism, however, which never veils 
for long the deeper idealism and spir- 
ituality that illumine every page.”— 
Providence Visitor. “A book which 
may be read with profit and satisfac- 
tion by parishioner as well as pastor.” 
—The Pilot (Boston). $3.00 


Barbe Acarie 
Wife and Mystic 


By Lancelot C. Sheppard. “A mystic 
and a mother—a member of Parisian 
society and later a member of the 
Carmelite Order—these apply to the 
one and the same Barbe Acarie, and 
in her Lancelot Sheppard presents to 
us a most fascinating though little 
known figure in the calendar of God’s 
saints (Blessed Marie of the Incarna- 
tion).”—Boston Traveler. $3.50 


The 
| Eucharist 


'y Franco!’s Mauriac. 
‘8Vinner of the Nobel 
Rtrize for ‘Literature, 
tne French writer 
Francois Mauriac is 
certainly one of the 
most gifted of living 
writers. . 
Eucharist can be reyd 
in an hour and it can 
hardly be other thpn an important 
hour for the reader.’*—Books on Trial, 

4 $2.00 


Out of 
‘| Nazareth 


By Neil Kevin. The author, a distin- 
guished writer and Professor of Litera- 
ture at Maynooth College, gives 
twenty Gospel scenes a new signifi- 
cance for the moderr; reader. “Beauti- 
fully and reverentially written.”— 
Virginia Kirkus Newsletter. A Choice 
of the Spiritual Book Associates. $2.75 





At all bookstores 


David McKay Company, Inc. 





225 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Historians seem to be convinced that 
today there is need for the people to 
learn the hard truth. Instead of merely 
gratuitous advice, they are making 
available a highly creditable number 
of first-class volumes on the Soviet 
conspiracy—the most deadly force 
which our generation has yet faced. 

Stefan T. Possony’s A Century of 
Conflict (Regnery. $7.50) has been 
widely acclaimed as the most impor- 
tant contribution in the past decade 
to the literature of Communist anal- 
ysis. Outstanding for the depth and 
precision of its scholarship, it spells 
out the Soviet doctrine of revolution- 
ary conquest. Psychological means, in- 
filtration, physical and moral sabotage, 
assassination and military force—these 
are some of the techniques that Com- 
munists are currently using to achieve 
world domination. 

Waldemar Gurian’s Bolshevism: An 
Introduction to Soviet Communism 
(U. of Notre Dame. $3.25) deals with 
Communist theory and the discrepan- 
cies between theory and _ practice. 
Foreign Relations of The United 
States: Diplomatic Papers. The Soviet 
Union, 1933-1939 (Government Print- 
ing Office. $3.75) is valuable for its 
collection of documents covering the 
period from the Roosevelt-Litvinov 
memorandum that preceded American 
recognition of Russia to the Soviet- 
Finnish war. 

The way the Kremlin deals with 
Russians and grinds down the citizens 
of satellite states is vividly portrayed 
in two unusual journalistic records. 
A Window on Red Square, by Frank 
Rounds Jr. (Houghton, Mifflin. $3), 
is the diary of a young American 
Russian-speaking attaché at our em- 
bassy in Moscow who for eighteen 
months observed the Soviet tyranny at 
close range. Dana Adams Schmidt’s 
Anatomy of a Satellite (Little, Brown. 
$5) describes the tragic descent of 
the totalitarian curtain on Czechoslo- 
vakia a few years ago. Both books 
expertly convey the feeling and atmos- 
phere of life in a slave state. 


TROUBLES BEYOND EUROPE 


The Far Eastern enigma is receiv- 
ing lots of anguished attention. Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette’s The American 
Record in the Far East, 1945-51 
(Macmillan. $3) is excellent for back- 


ground material on American foreign 
policy in the Orient, which presented 
a Nationalist-Communist dilemma we 
were unable to resolve. How the Com- 
munist minority in China set out to 
win power in China—and succeeded 
—is admirably charted in A Documen- 
tary History of Chinese Commu- 
nism, by Conrad Brandt, Benjamin 
Schwartz, and John K. Fairbank (Har- 
vard U. $7.50). There are forty Chi- 
nese Communist documents in the 
book. The translations and_ bibliog. 
raphy are excellent. Another memo- 
rable insight into Communist China 
is given us by Liu Shaw Tong’s Out 
of Red China (Little, Brown. $4). 
Tong was a Communist in the Minis- 
try of Propaganda in Wuhan and knew 
the score. He accuses his former col- 
leagues of killing the few things 
which make existence worth while. 

Marked for early Communist con- 
quest are India and Pakistan. The 
best of recent books on these two 
countries that are plagued by a host 
of explosive problems is W. Norman 
Brown’s The United States and India 
and Pakistan (Harvard U. $4.50), 
India’s Nehru wanted a united and 
strong China. Today he is not free of 
apprehension about his Himalayan 
border. 


Wars AND GENERALS 


U. S. Marines are in action against 
Communist aggression in Korea. The 
heroic saga of the First Marine Divi- 
sion is narrated with conspicuous suc- 
cess in Andrew Greer’s The New 
Breed (Harper. $3.50). A second in- 
formative book on the Korean war is 
W. L. White’s Back Down the Ridge 
(Harcourt, Brace. $3), which recounts 
the remarkable achievements of the 
Mobile Army Surgical Hospital. Of 
every 1,000 wounded men who reach 
a hospital in Korea only 24 die. 

Telford Taylor’s Sword and Swas- 
tika: Generals and Nazis in the Third 
Reich (Simon & Schuster. $5) is an 
excellent military history of Germany 
from the end of World War I to the 
beginning of World War II. The gen- 
erals followed the orders of the Nazi 
politicians and some of them ended 
up at Nuremberg. 

Napoleon smashed German military 
power. Aside from this, our militaristic 
age is very much interested in the 
formidable Corsican who, contrary to 
Marx, was not determined by his en- 
vironment. J. M. Thompson’s Napo- 
leon Bonaparte (Oxford U. $6) is de- 
rived mainly from the 41,000 extant 
and printed Napoleonic letters. A. P. 
Herbert’s Why Waterloo? (Double- 
day. $4) asserts that Napoleon was 
shabbily treated on Elba and was a 
very likable fellow after all. Mr. Her- 
bert is more noted for his success in 
musical comedy writing than as an 
historian. 
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Outstanding Spring Books from 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 





Industrialism and the Popes 


By MARY LOIS EBERDT, C.H.M., Ph.D., and GERALD J. SCHNEPP, 
S.M., Ph.D. The first source book of Papal texts on the principles basic 
to the Industry Council Plan and allied labor and economic questions. Its 
contents are drawn from encyclicals, letters, addresses and allocutions of the 
Popes from Leo XIII to the present. Here is an invaluable work for business 
men, management, workers, labor leaders, economists, analysts, teachers and 
students. $3.50 





When the critics 

met the Walshes 

they all fell in 
love 
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Saints Westward 
By DONALD ATTWATER. Decorations by Sister Mary of the Com- 


passion, O. P. Colorful, authentic and inspiring portraits of the heroic men 
and women who spear-headed Christianity in the Western hemisphere. Some 
are well known. Others, especially the South Americans, will be a revelation 
to most readers. The only book in print containing all the Saints and Beati 
of the United States. $2.50 


By WILLIAM £. WALSH 


The long-awaited story of a large 
Catholic family, living, growing, 
loving, laughing and fighting their 
way through more than twenty of 
the toughest years Christian family 
life has ever known. 


@ “Delightful reading for 
everyone, from the monk in 
his cell to the old lady who 
lived in a_shoe.”—JULIE 





Father Tompkins of Nova Scotia 


By GEORGE BOYLE. The first full-length biography of the priest, professor, 
and pioneer worker in the co-operative movement, who has been an integral 
part of the history of Nova Scotia for the past 30 years. Here is an intimate 
portrait of a dynamic personality, filled with human-interest, action and drama. 
With portrait frontispiece. $3.00 


KERNAN, The Rosary 


@ “A family chronicle that 
moves as swiftly as an ad- 
venture story and reads like 
a romantic novel.”—Boston 


Globe 


@ “Required reading in 
every course dealing with 
marriage.” —MARY STACK 
McNIFF, America 


@ “A warming and hopeful 





How to Read The Bible 


é 
By ABBE ROGER POELMAN. This unique “how-to” book, a great success in 
Europe, is now ready in a brilliant English translation. It answers clearly the 
questions that newcomers to The Holy Bible may ask, furnishes the perspective 
that every reader of the Bible needs. Here is the ideal book for study clubs, 
Scripture courses in schools, Confraternity classes and the home. For Catholic 
readers there is nothing like it in English. $1.50 


At your bookstore 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


book about people who in 
each other and in their God, 
knew and found what they 
wanted.” —N. Y. Herald 


Tribune 


@ “Full of chuckles... yet 
marked by a_ seriousness 
which proves ... a genuine 
understanding of the art of 
Christian and Catholic liv- 
ing.”"—The Vincentian 


With drawings by REISIE LONETTE 


A selection of The Catholic 
Literary Foundation 


$3.00 
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Libertine, viscount, 
hussar, explorer, 
Trappist monk, 

missionary in 

the Sahara, 

martyr — the 
incredible story of 

Charles de Foucauld 


The 


Warrior 
Saint 


by R. V. C. BODLEY 
Author of Wind in the Sahara 


@ Lawrence of Arabia had a 
counterpart in Charles de Fou- 
cauld, the French aristocrat and 
army officer who became an 
ascetic monk. His almost unbe- 
lievable adventures of the flesh 
and the spirit led him to a liv- 
ing faith and a martyr’s death 
among the veiled Targui war- 
riors of the remote Sahara. 


“In the first biography of de Fou- 
cald to appear in America the author 
portrays brilliantly and vigorously a 
man who changed from sinner to 
saint over night, yet retained a per- 
sonality compounded of a dozen vary- 
ing traits. A remarkable story of a 
remarkable man.” 

N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


$4.00 at all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
The Vatican’s Choice 
Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 
and Church Groups—DIRECT at 
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Mlustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
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CuLTuRE, PoLitics, CRUSADES 


Now that our Christian culture has 
been threatened by Moscow, we are 
suddenly very much concerned about 
it. The Relation Between Religion and 
Culture, by Daniel A. O’Connor, 
C.S.V. (Librairie Saint Viateur. 
$3.75), is a good general introduction 
to history and a useful synthesis of 
Christopher Dawson’s works. F. S. C. 
Northrop’s The Taming of the Nations 
(Macmillan. $5) is a novel and excit- 
ing study of the cultural bases of in- 
ternational policy and a good sum- 
mary of the living laws of the world’s 
five major cultures. Walter Prescott 
Webb’s The Great Frontier (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $5) not only assumes the 
importance of the frontier in our own 
history but examines thoroughly the 
global implications of this convenient 
concept. 

The Rise of the Double Diplomatic 
Corps in Rome, by Robert A. Graham, 
S.J. (Nijhoff. $1.60), is an authori- 
tative account of the European for- 
eign-office influences that led, after 
1870, to the decision to accredit en- 
voys both to the Kingdom of Italy and 
to the Holy See. Frederick E. G. 
Ponsonby’s Recollections of Three 
Reigns (Dutton. $5) presents a charm- 
ing portrait of life at the British court 
during the reigns of Victoria, Edward 
VII and George V—an era of splendor 
and considerable optimism. Mention 
should also be made of the fourth vol- 
ume of G. M. Trevelyan’s Illustrated 
English Social History: The Nine- 
teenth Century (Longmans. $5.50), 
which emphasizes the strong impact 
of the Industrial Revolution on British 
institutions—including the monarchy. 

Steven Runciman’s A History of the 
Crusades: Vol. II: The Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, 1100-1187 (Cambridge U. 
$7.50) emphasizes the lack of Byzan- 
tine cooperation and the desire on the 
part of a few Western leaders to in- 
augurate a crusade against Constan- 
tinople. H. C. Richardson and G. O. 
Sayles’ The Irish Parliament in the 
Middle Ages (U. of Pennsylvania. 
$8.50) is based primarily on unpub- 
lished manuscript material and is a 
splendid pioneer work. Joseph H. 
Dahmus’ The Prosecution of John 
Wyclyf (Yale U. $4) presents for 
scholarly scrutiny more than a dozen 
new interpretations which should 
modify the traditional treatment of 
the religious and political history of 
England in the late fourteenth cen- 
tury. 


Our Own STORY 


Despite our grim preoccupation 
with the cold war, the writing of our 
own history has not been neglected. 
Christopher Ward’s The War of the 
Revolution (Macmillan. 2 vols. $15) 


highlights the contributions of the reg- 
imental officers in the Continental] 
Army. Popularly written, the work 
stresses tactics at the expense of strat- 
egy, although full credit is given to 
Washington’s great strategic sense. 
Gerald W. Johnson’s Pattern for 
Liberty: The Story of Old Philadel. 
phia (McGraw-Hill. $7.50) gives a 
lot of credit, perhaps too much credit, 
to the vigorous, optimistic spirit of 
the City of Brotherly Love in the 
molding of our basic political docu- 
ments. 

Black Robes in Lower California by 
Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. (U. of Cal- 
ifornia. $6.50) is concerned with 
Jesuit mission establishments in colo- 
nial Mexico. J. Frank Dobie’s The 
Mustangs (Little, Brown. $6) will 
tell you all you will ever want to 
know about the part played by wild 
horses in the ultimate winning of the 
West. Joseph Kinsey Howard's Strange 
Empire (Morrow. $6) recounts the 
amazing career of Louis Riel, an 
Indian-French-Canadian whose life 
marked the transition of mixed-blood 
nomads from hunters to agricultural- 
ists in the great Northwest. 


—— OF TOP MERIT — 


A Century of Conflict, 
by Stefan T. Possony 
The Prosecution of John Wyclyf, 
by Joseph H. Dahmus 
Out of Red China, 
by Liu Shaw Tong 
Black Robes in Lower California, 
by Peter Masten Dunne 
Lincoln the President: 


Midstream, 
by J. G. Randall 

















Civil War history is represented this 
year by the third volume of J. G. 
Randall’s work on Lincoln the Presi- 
dent. The current volume, subtitled 
Midstream (Dodd, Mead. $7.50) con- 
centrates attention on the march of 
events during the latter part of 1863. 
Evan John’s Atlantic Impact, 1871 
(Putnam. $3.75) discusses the famous 
Trent Case during the Civil War and 
the people who were directly con- 
cerned with the incident. 

Of more general interest is Michael 
Martin and Leonard Gelber’s The 
New Dictionary of American History 
(Philosophical Library. $10), a handy 
reference work for the general reader. 
Frank Luther Mott’s The News in 
America (Harvard U. $4.50) is an 
informative history of American jour- 
nalism and the complex industry of 
news distribution. Popular Mechanics 
Picture History of American Transpor- 
tation, edited by Edward L. Thrum 
(Simon & Schuster. $5), covers the 
field of transportation from colonial 
days to the present. 

Joun J. O'Connor 
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During the past winter the usual flood 
of lives, studies, memoirs and the like 
have appeared in the book stores and, 
as usual, a few are excellent, scholarly 
works, some are of passing interest 
and many offer little in the way of in- 
struction or interest. Among the best 
offerings of the season is The Life of 
James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop 
of Baltimore, by John Tracy Ellis 
(Bruce. 2 vols. $17.50), a work which 
has long been needed. 

The author gives a scholarly, com- 
plete and readable account of one 
of the most outstanding of Amer- 
ican churchmen, whose long career 
spanned the most critical period of 
the development of the Church in this 
country. It was during the years of his 
leadership that the Church had to 
face the problems of Catholic educa- 
tion, the social revolution of the labor 
movement, the assimilation of vast 
numbers of immigrants of various na- 
tional origins, the winning of accep- 
tance and prestige in the eyes of the 
American people in spite of anti-Cath- 
olic bigotry. In these and countless 
other problems and controversies the 
policy adopted by the Church was 
greatly influenced and often actually 
determined by the leadership of 
Cardinal Gibbons. 


ADMIRAL AND DIPLOMAT 


An important addition to the history 
of World War II is Fleet Admiral 
King, by Ernest J. King and Walter 
Muir Whitehall (Norton. $6.75). Ad- 
miral King, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Navy during the war, is the last 
of our top leaders to contribute his 
personal story of that struggle. Natu- 
rally he stresses the Navy’s role in the 
conflict, telling objectively, without 
exaggeration or disparagement of 
other branches of the service, what the 
Navy did and, more important, why 
it was done, for it was the American 
concept of sea power which deter- 
mined the plans and operations of our 
Navy during the war. 

Another important and revealing 
biography is The Turbulent Era, by 
Joseph C. Grew, edited by Walter 
Johnson (Houghton, Mifflin. 2 vols. 
$15). The author tells the story of his 
forty years as a career diplomat, a 
career which brought him into un- 


usually intimate contact with most of 
the political upheavals which have 
affected our country during the pres- 
ent century. He was in Berlin in 1914, 
in Vienna in 1917, in Turkey during 
the ‘twenties and in Japan for the ten 
years preceding Pearl Harbor. Most 
of the book consists of quotations from 
his voluminous diaries and gives a 
good picture of the dull spadework, 
frustrations and disappointments of 
diplomatic life as well as of the glitter 
and excitement. 


More LINCOLNIANA 


Lincoln devotees have been quite 
enthusiastic over Mary Lincoln: The 
Biography of a Marriage, by Ruth 
Painter Randall (Little, Brown. $5.75), 
in which the wife of the Lincoln schol- 
ar J. G. Randall gathers all available 
evidence in favor of Mary Todd 
Lincoln and _ effectively disproves 
whatever might be left of the old 
Herndon myth. Hers is a tragic story 
which cannot help but win the sympa- 
thy of the reader. The author should 
not be blamed too much if she seems 
overanxious to convince the reader 
that the married life of the Lincolns 


was a perpetual honeymoon of an 
ideally mated couple. 

Nancy Hanks Lincoln, by Harold E. 
and Ernestine B. Briggs (Bookman 
Associates. $2.50), is an attempt to 
bring together the scattered and frag- 
mentary facts of the life of Lincoln’s 
mother and to give a picture of the 
frontier region in which she lived. The 
resulting small volume only empha- 
sizes how little is really known of that 
shadowy figure to whom Lincoln 
claimed he owed so much. 

The student will find some interest- 
ing information and speculation in 
Lincoln and Greeley, by Harlan Hoyt 
Horner (U. of Illinois. $6), which is 
a study of Lincoln’s dealings with the 
erratic and changeable editor of the 
Tribune and his efforts to enlist 
Greeley’s great influence for the Union 
cause. 

James Longstreet: Soldier, by Don- 
ald B. Sanger; Politician, by Thomas 
R. Hay (Louisiana State U. $6.50), 
is a double-authored volume on a man 
who is best known as one of Lee’s 
most able lieutenants. Very little is 
known of his early career, however, or 
of the conflicts and controversies of 
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For Sundays in English 
THE SUNDAY MISSAL 


e Mass in Latin-English 
e Complete Devotions and Prayers 
e Large, clear, easy-to-read type 
704 Pages, Pocket size 312"x 534” 


Leatherette 1.50 - Red Edge 4.00 » Gold Edge 5.00 - Leather 6.50 


For Every Day in English 
THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERY DAY 


e In English. Ordinary of the Mass, Latin-English 
¢ Appendix of Prayers and Devotions 
¢ The Most Useful Mass Book in English 
1344 Pages, Pocket size 312”x 534” 
Leatherette 3.50 » Red Edge 5.75 - Leather 8.50 


For Every Day in Latin-English 
THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 


e Mass for Every Day in Latin-English 

¢ Most Complete, Prayerbook and Devotions 
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present volume traces the general’s fathers. A wealthy Philadelphia mer- that Eli Whitney invented the cotton cent 
career from his birth to Appomattox. chant and an early leader of the in- _ gin, but that is all that most people do A 
The second part deals with Long- dependence movement, he was a dele- know about him. Yet he has been with 
street’s political activities in Louisiana gate to the First Continental Congress. _ called “the father of technology and of th 
and Georgia, the office-seeking, writ- When war broke out he became an founder of the assembly-line system, | Vlad: 
ing and lecturing which occupied the —_ aide to Washington and Jater Quarter- | whose impact on the industrial de. $5), 
next forty years of his long and patri- master-General of the Army. Soon re- velopment of our country has been | frien 
otically devoted life. turning to Congress, he played an greater than any other pioneer in the Gove 
active and important role in national _field.” ; — inten 
CotontaL Ficures and Pennsylvania politics for the rest Among biographies of more than | that 
Turning to Colonial days, we find of his life. passing interest is Sidney Hillman, by treac! 
several accounts of little-known figures The World of Eli Whitney, by Jean- Matthew Josephson (Doubleday. $5), clusic 
of that era. Thomas Mifflin and the _ ette Mirsky and Allan Nevins (Mac- which tells the story of the Jewish im. draw 
Politics of the American Revolution, millan. $5.75), contains much fasci- migrant who began his career as a a Cor 
by Kenneth R. Rossman (U. of North nating and generally unsuspected in- _labor leader during the Chicago cloth. 
Carolina. $5), is the first full-length | formation on the career of a very im- ing strike of 1910. His work in found. —_ 
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the CIO, as director of the CIO Politi. 
cal Action Committee, and his labors 
in Washington during the early days 
of the New Deal and again during 
World War II are all well told, if in 
perhaps too laudatory a tone. 
LEADERS ABROAD 
Recent events in South Africa 
should give added interest to Jan 
Christian Smuts, by J. C. Smuts (Mor. | The t 
row. $6). The story of the obscure | Pope 
Boer farmer who won world fame as > Omni 
soldier, statesman and empire builder give 
is dramatically and sympathetically in 
Fé told by his son. Very few in this coun- thoug 
—\ t x - try are familiar with the extent of great 
ciated Smuts’ activities in building up the lived 
Union of South Africa, and of his in- ols 
No trou le at all fluence in British Commonwealth poli- nie 
cies. The recent collapse of much of “nei 
; : ss his work is partly due to Smuts’ own . 
When EMIGRANT’S Friendly Advisors Guide You failure to ian the race problem : rye 
among his people, an impossible task image 
Anyone can open a Savings Account at s°*****eceresesecees for anyone committed to the principle lave 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank. For as offins poe ° of white supremacy. the Pi 
little as $1.00, you can open your own in- « Brig yy. vigor 
dividual account, or a: » final Me FIVE LEADERS—__ictio: 
JOINT ACCOUNT, up to $20,000, payable to either fy > The Life of James Cardinal » _ bers c 
depositor or the survivor. ‘ : Gibbons, , 
TRUST ACCOUNT, which can be in your name for any- r st ai nie 4 by “irae a Ellis 
' one you wish. Payable only to you during _ life. . PAY CHECKS GASHED . wae oe J. King _ Th 
PECIAL PURPOSE ACCOUNT, for your youngster’s edu- {  toans AGAINST YOUR cs W. M. Whitehall Geral 
cation, home building, or payment of life insur- « SAVINGS . : 
ence proudums. © MORTGAGE LOANS ° The Turbulent Era, being 
z . ° . by Joseph C. Grew guida 
FIDUCIARY ACCOUNT, for an estate, which can be INVESTMENT ASSISTANCE : Mary Lincoln, ) mans} 
opened by en administrator, executor, guardian, . COLLECTION DEPARTMENT ‘ by Ruth Painter Randall & Ws 
trustee, committee or other legal representative. : U. S. SAVINGS BONDS ° The World of Eli Whitney, das 
ORGANIZATION ACCOUNT, for Clubs, Lodges, Associa- * SPECIAL EVENING HOURS ° by Jeanette Mirsky and : 
tions, Mutucl Benefit Societies, etc. * FOREIGN EXCHANGE : Allan Nevins in Lo 
PAYROLL DEDUCTION ACCOUNTS, for employees’ con- CEPARTEERT . ceptic 
venience. Any business firm can open them. COC oe eo eee eeeseeeees a seri 
eal ; _ The story of another famous Com- ree 
One of America’s Great Savings Institutions monwealth leader is told by Bruce shows 
Current Dividend Hutchison in The Incredible Canadian | one 
(Longmans, Green. $5). During his Pertec 
i twenty-one years as Prime Minister, be 
a /O Industrial Mackenzie King exercised a tremen- . “ 
i dous influence on the political and eV 
2 wie § AVI NG Ss S AN K economic development of that country as s 
July 1st to Dec. 315t,1952 and on its relations with Great Britain uM lle 
INTEREST FROM BAY GF BEPOSIT 51 Chambers St., New York 8 5 East 42nd St., New York 17 and the United States. The author, a 7 “ ‘ 
a Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Canadian journalist, gives an interest- a 
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ing and instructive background of re- 
cent Canadian history. 

A new book on Tito ties in neatly 
with the current propaganda in favor 
of the Yugoslav dictator. Tito, by 
Vladimir Dedijer (Simon & Schuster. 
$5), is an attempted eulogy by an old 
friend of Tito and an official in his 
Government. In spite of the author’s 
intent, the picture which emerges is 
that of a ruthless, cowardly and 
treacherous opportunist. The only con- 
clusion that the unbiased reader can 
draw is that Tito is still too much of 
a Communist to be trusted. 

F, J. GALLAGHER 
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The task of St. Francis de Sales, said 
Pope Pius XI in his encyclical Rerum 
Omnium of thirty years ago, was “to 
give the lie to a prejudice . . . that 
the ideal of sanctity . . . is to be 
thought of as the possession of a few 
great souls . . . unadaptable to a life 
lived outside cloister walls.” St. Fran- 
cis fulfilled his mission in life by be- 
coming one of the foremost spiritual 
writers of his day, for he saw in the 
written word the perfect instrument 
for molding men and women in the 
image of Christ. So, countless others 
have taken up where this Apostle of 
the Press left off teaching others to be 
vigorously Christian in thought and 
action both as individuals and as mem- 
bers of the community. 


THe SprriruaAL LIFE 


The distinguished Dominican Rev. 
Gerald Vann has the happy faculty of 
being able to combine skilled spiritual 
guidance with expert literary crafts- 
manship. The Seven Swords (Sheed 
& Ward. $3), representing the sub- 
stance of a Lenten course preached 
in London several years ago, is no ex- 
ception to the Vann tradition. It is 
a series of meditations on our Lady’s 
seven sorrows in which Fr. Vann 
shows how the sinner, provided he be 
sorrowfully repentant, may find in her 
perfections the oftentimes hidden 
spiritual goals toward which he is 
striving. 

Rev. Antonin G. Sertillanges, O.P., 
was a leader in the spiritual revival 
of modern France. Rectitude (Mc- 
Mullen. $2.95) follows Kinship and 
Recollection as the third volume of 


his meditations for the laity to be 
translated by the Dominican nuns of 
Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo 
Park, Calif. Those who have read Kin- 
ship and Recollection will welcome 
Rectitude. 

In A Man Approved (Sheed & 
Ward. $2.25) Rev. Leo Trese insists 
that the priesthood can be summed 
up in two words, prayer and service. 
By no means an exhaustive or orderly 
treatise, this is the meditation of a 
priest thinking out loud of his own 
failures and successes. The author’s 
style has a beguiling charm. 

Where Love Is, God Is (Bruce. 
$2.25) is, in the words of the author, 
Catherine de Hueck Doherty, “dedi- 
cated to the Catholic laity everywhere 
with a constant prayer that they may 
arise and begin the apostolate of love 
in action.” The book contains reflec- 
tions on such topics as the command- 
ments, the beatitudes, the counsels 
and the Christian year. 
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THE CHURCH TODAY 


A. powerfuL, and movin 
evaLuation of the Church in 
todays crisis. L 
analyzes Gods Providence, Private 


Property, The Parish, The Family, 
The Role of the Church, The 
oF God, andl priests Among Men. 
400 pages. 


DocTRINE IN PRACTICE 


The dramatic account of the eight 
Jesuits who labored in New France in 
the seventeenth century and there 
met cruel martyrdom can never suffer 
from repetition. Rev. John A. O’Brien’s 
The American Martyrs (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. $3.50) is therefore a 
welcome addition to such comprehen- 
sive historical works as Saint Among 
Savages and Saint Among the Hurons, 
by Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S.J. 

Two accounts of modern martyrdom 
are given in No Secret Is Safe, by 
Rev. Mark Tennien (Farrar, Strauss 
& Young. $3.50) and Calvary in China, 
by Rev. Robert W. Greene (Putnam. 
$3.50). Both are Maryknoll mission- 
aries who spent long years in China, 
were imprisoned for the faith and 
escaped after cruel hardship to tell 
of Red hate and Catholic heroism. 

Undoubtedly St. Isaac Jogues and 
St. John de Brébeuf found much of 
their inspiration in the life of St. Fran- 
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cis Xavier. In The Fire of St. Francis 
(Bruce. $3.50) Rev. Arthur R. Mc- 
Gratty, S.]., proves that he likewise has 
caught the spirit of the Apostle of the 
Indies, and, what is more, knows how 
to pass it on to the reader. 

The lives of apostles are not cast in 
the same mold. Yet they are impelled 
by an identical love. Like the Amer- 
ican martyrs, Mother Pauline von 
Mallinckrodt also found her way to the 
new world but not to meet physical 
martyrdom. Her story, however, is 
none the less fascinating. Katherine 
Burton’s Whom Love Impels (Ken- 
edy. $3) is the biography of the 
foundress of the Sisters of Christian 
Charity, who came to the United 
States from Germany in 1873 and 
lived to see thirty-four houses of her 
congregation flourishing in the Amer- 
icas. 

Listen, Vienna! (Perpetual Help 
Press. $3) is the story of the Redemp- 
torist St. Clement Mary Hofbauer. He 
reached the heights of sanctity during 
the era of Napoleon, the Emperor 
Franz Joseph and Pope Pius VII, 
times very similar to our own. When 
the “Enlightenment” raged through- 
out Europe and emptied the church 
pews, St. Clement took to the streets 
to rout the champions of the mis- 
named rationalists. Wilhelm Heuner- 
mann has written a book to be recom- 
mended to every type of reader. 

Though the title suggests Christ- 
mas reading, Rev. Denis O’Shea’s The 
First Christmas (Bruce. $3) makes for 
timely perusal any month of the year. 
It is an attempt to describe the poli- 
tics, geography and common customs 
of the time of Christ, thus enabling the 
devout, meditative Catholic to recon- 
struct what probably befell Mary and 
Joseph before and immediately after 
the birth of Jesus and to fill in the 
gaps in the Gospel narrative. 
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A Blazing Torch of Truth for These Challenging Times .. . 


Youth on Trial 


By MAJOR LUCIAN J. CILETTI 


e A unique, stirring story of ONE little dedicated World War II veteran with 
ONE idea from Cassino’s ashes, his untiring efforts for peace in freedom 
under God, and 153 young Americans hopefully, fearlessly speaking out to 
the world for a better tomorrow. Included also in this Book-of-the-Month 
selection are unusually interesting American historical commentaries, selected 
quotations from all the ages, and inspiring addresses. 

Acclaimed nationally by 17 outstanding reviewers including The N. Y. Times, 
The N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Cumulative Book Review Digest (Sept., 1952), 
Our Sunday Visitor, America, and The Catholic World. Also coverage in 
NEA Journal. Especially recommended for teachers, parents, social studies, 
social workers, libraries, teenagers, and youth groups. 

@ Featured round the world by VOICE OF AMERICA to help pierce Iron 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—S to 25 copies of $3.75 deluxe edition (beauti- 
fully clothbound, well printed, fully illustrated), $3.10 per copy. Additional reduc- 
tions on larger orders. Single copy, $3.25. Order directly from: 


BETTER THE WORLD PRESS, Washington, Pa. 
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There is probably less said of St. 
Joseph than of any other important 
figure in the New Testament. Serena 
Ward’s Joseph (Benedictine Press. 
$2.50) is another effort at reconstruct- 
ing what the Scriptures leave unsaid 
of the foster-father of Our Lord. 
Through the author’s delicate phan- 
tasy the figure of Joseph moves, a liv- 
ing and intensely human person. 

While not a biography in the strict 
sense of the word, We Saw Her 
(Longmans, Green. $3) is an interest- 
ing experiment in hagiography. Clev- 
erly weaving the translations of reports 
of the life of St. Bernadette Soubirous, 
B. G. Sandhurst has reconstructed the 
scenes of her life through the eyes of 
those who lived with her in Lourdes 
or knelt alongside her by the River 
Gave as she conversed with Our Lady. 

Two books that show admirably the 
faith in action are Be Not Solicitous, 
compiled by Maisie Ward (Sheed & 
Ward. $3) and Society and Sanity, by 
Frank Sheed (Sheed & Ward. $3). 
This husband-and-wife team, who 
have deserved so well of Catholic 
life and letters, do a fine job, the first 
in collecting and introducing fourteen 
essays by young married people who 
tell of the place of God’s providence 
in their married life; the second in de- 
veloping soundly and challengingly a 
Christian sociology based on personal- 
ism. 


—FIVE OUTSTANDING— 
We Saw Her, 

by B. G. Sandhurst 
The Christian Dilemma, 

by Rev. W. H. van de Pol 
The Faith and Modern Man, 

by Rev. Romano Guardini 
The Catholic Mind through Fifty 

Years 
Benjamin L. Masse, S.J., ed. 


Society and Sanity, 
by Frank Sheed 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


The problem of evil in the world 
has bedeviled philosophers from time 
immemorial. The Pain of This World 
and the Providence of God (Long. 
mans, Green. $2), by Rev. M. C, 
D’Arcy, S.J., was first published 
eighteen years ago and was hailed as 
a valuable contribution to philosoph- 
ical thought. It now appears as a re- 
print. Cast in the form of a sympo- 
sium, the book brings together as pro- 
tagonists a Catholic philosopher, an 
ecclesiastic, an agnostic, an atheist 
and a scientist, each giving his own 
views on the apparent contradiction 
between the existence of a good God 
and evil in the world. 

Apparently the theory of the rein- 
carnation of souls is not merely an in- 
teresting fossil of extinct thought. It 
has been gaining ground rapidly, with 
some variations on the ancient doc- 
trine of metempsychosis, among Theo- 
sophists, Anthroposophists, Neo-Budd- 
hists, Spiritualists and Messianists. In 
his The Enigma of the Hereafter 
(Philosophical Library. $3) the noted 
Jesuit philosopher, Rev. Paul Siwek, 
gives the theory a competent going- 
over. 

Rev. W. H. van de Pol discusses 
the Ecumenical Movement from the 
psychological viewpoint in The Chris- 
tian Dilemma: Catholic Church- 
Reformation (Philosophical Library. 
$4.75). In his treatment of the move- 
ment toward reunion of the churches, 
Fr. van de Pol, himself a convert, of- 
fers a profound insight into the re- 
ligious life and faith of both Catho- 
lic and Protestant. According to him, 
liberalism and sectarianism are merely 
crises within Protestantism itself, while 
Eastern Orthodoxy and Old Cathol- 
icism are schisms within Catholicism. 
Ultimately, therefore, there is but one 
fundamental opposition: the Catholic 
Church versus the Reformation. 

Man’s Thirst for Good (Newman. 
$3), by Rev. Robert P. Sullivan, O.P., 
proves that philosophic disputation 
can be practical, gentlemanly and of 
perennial interest. The purpose of Fr. 
Sullivan’s volume is to vindicate the 
classic interpretation of St. Thomas 
on the nature of the natural appetite 
against a novel thesis proposed by 
Rev. William R. O’Connor. 


THE Mass 


The title of Rev. Adolph D. Fren- 
ay’s The Spirituality of the Mass in 
the Light of Thomistic Theology (Her- 
der. $4) belies the book’s contents. 
The layman seeking a deeper appreci- 
ation of the Holy Sacrifice is likely to 
shy away in the expectancy thai the 
volume is a theological treatise. It is 
rather a book of meditations on the 
prayers of the Holy Sacrifice. In his 
analysis of each prayer, Fr. Frenay 
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bases his practical applications upon 
the theology of the Summa. It is most 
useful, therefore, for both priesthood 
and laity. The Light of the World 
(Herder. $7.50), by Rt. Rev. Benedict 
Bauer, O.S.B., is a similar volume with 
emphasis rather on the historical and 
liturgical backgrounds of the Mass. 

The liturgical movement, long back- 
ward in America because of its “inar- 
ticulate formulations,” need be inar- 
ticulate no longer. Of Sacraments and 
Sacrifice (Liturgical Press. $2.50), by 
Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., is perhaps 
the best effort thus far to outline the 
aims of the apostolate and to demon- 
strate how the laity can attain to true 
corporate worship. 


APOLOGETICS 


Rev. Romano Guardini’s forte is his 
ability to restate in terms of contem- 
porary life and experience the apolo- 
getic teaching of the Church. In The 
Faith and Modern Man (Pantheon. 
$2.75) he sets out to clarify for the 
layman those aspects of the faith 
which are challenged in the world of 
today. He treats adoration, God’s 
dominion and the freedom of man, the 
Lordship of Christ, providence, rev- 
elation, faith, doubt in the various 
stages of life, dogma, the saints, the 
devil and purgatory. With some addi- 
tions, such as chapters on grace, the 
sacramental system and the Mystical 
Body, this could be an _ excellent 
primer for the instruction of converts. 

The exemplary Catholic is often the 
Church’s best apologete. In The Way 
to Emmaus (McGraw-Hill. $4) Rev. 
John A. O’Brien has collected a series 
of essays by converts who were well- 
versed in Scripture and living good 
Christian lives before their conversion. 
Of the twenty-one authors more than 
half were formerly ministers or stu- 
dents of the ministry in various non- 
Catholic denominations. After years 
of study and painstaking investigation, 
it was often the devout lives of prac- 
tising Catholics which clinched for 
them the theological arguments. 


MISCELLANY 


Msgr. Ronald A. Knox has sacrificed 
some of his well-known fluency of 
style as he strives in Commentary on 
the Gospels (Sheed & Ward. $3.75) 
to answer scriptural difficulties for 
“those who have no skill in Latin and 
Greek.” Though frequently stimulat- 
ing, the text is overburdened with ex- 
planations and cross-references. At 
times the author favors the merely 
possible explanation in preference to 
the more probable, thus running the 
tisk of misleading the unwary reader. 
To reap the greatest possible profit 
from Msgr. Knox’s scholarship, the 
book should be studied side by side 
with a copy of the Gospel text. 


pron Special Introductory Offer: 17 Issues for $2----- -- 





CATHOLICISM 
IN AMERICA 


In recent years the attitudes of Catholics toward key issues in 
American culture and civilization have become the subject of con- 
troversy among Catholics and non-Catholics alike. Appraisal of 
these attitudes and their effects is the theme of a series of articles 
beginning in the May issues of 


THE COMMONWEAL 


The series will include: 


Catholicism in America by William P. Clancy 

A Protestant Looks at Catholics by Reinhold Niebuhr 
A Jew Looks at Catholics by Will Herberg 

Catholics and Democracy by John Cogley 

Catholics and American Politics by Daniel F. Cleary 
Catholics and Literature by Henry Rago 

Catholics and Religious Art by Maurice Lavanoux 
Clergy and Laity by Joseph E. Duffy 

Catholics and Pressure Groups by Frank Getlein 
Catholic Separatism by John Kane 

Catholics and Education by Joseph E. Cunneen 
Catholics and Isolationism by James O'Gara 
Catholics and Social Reform by Edward A. Marciniak 
Catholics and Other Faiths by Theodore Maynard 


A trial subscription to The Commonweal ordered on the attached 
coupon (or a facsimile) will begin with the first issue in the 
Catholicism in America series. 


THE COMMONWEAL, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $2 send the next 17 issues, beginning with 
the first May issue. 
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The advent of Christ worked a rev- 
olution in the world of women. In 
Christ and Womankind (Newman. 
$5) Rev. Peter Ketter, D.D., a scrip- 
ture scholar of parts, discusses at 
length the impact of the personality of 
Christ on the women of His time. 
Part Two, however, is perhaps the 
most valuable section of the book. In 
it the author analyzes the contribution 
of Christ to womankind: His insis- 
tence on woman’s high spiritual worth, 
identical with that of man; His estab- 
lishment of a single moral standard 
for both; the renewal of monogamy 
and the purity and indissolubility of 
marriage; the opening to women of 
a state of honor outside marriage by 
His insistence on the dignity of con- 
secrated virginity. This edition is a 
translation by Isabel McHugh of a 
work written in Hitlerian times and 
projected against the background of 
the vile philosophy of Nazism. 

The Physical Phenomena of Mys- 
ticism (Regnery. $6), by Rev. Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J. (edited by Rev. 
J. H. Crehan, S.J.), is a posthumous 
gathering into one volume of various 
magazine articles written by the well- 
known English Jesuit on a topic which 
engaged his remarkable talents over 
the last two decades of his life. 

Finally, and its position in this sur- 
vey is no reflection on its importance, 
mention must be made of The Cath- 


olic Mind through Fifty Years (Amer- 
ica Press. $5), edited by Rev. Ben- 
jamin L. Masse, S.J. Representing the 
best that has appeared in the reprint 
magazine the Catholic Mind in the 
fifty years of its existence, this volume 
is an admirable record of the progress 
of Catholic social thought. 
VincEnT S. Kearney, S.J. 





Rev. Rosert A. Grana, §S.]J., 
is a contributing editor of 
AMERICA. 

Rev. GeorceE A. KELLy, an as- 
sistant at St. Monica’s Church, 
New York City, took his doc- 
torate in the social sciences at 
Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. 

Rev. Epwarp W. O’RovurkeE is 
director of Rural Life and 
Displaced Persons Resettle- 
ment for the Peoria Diocese. 

Joun J. O'Connor is professor 
of history at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

Rev. Francis X. GALLAGHER, 
S.J., teaches history at St. 
Joseph’s High School, Phila- 
delphia. 

Rev. VINCENT S. Kearney, S.J., 
is an associate editor of 
AMERICA. 
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ENCYCLICALS 
of POPE LEO XIII and POPE PIUS XI 
with Introduction and Outlines by Carl J. Moell, S.J. 


Twenty-five years ago, Pope Pius XI gave to the world his Encyclical Letter 
Miserentissimus Redemptor on reparation due to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
This commemorative booklet brings together the four Encyclical Letters 
of Leo XIII, Pope of Consecration, and Pius XI, Pope of Reparation, on 
the Sacred Heart devotion and is dedicated to the memory of the pontiffs 
who gave them to us. 

It contains... 

POPE LEO XIII—The Consecration of Mankind to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus (Annum Sacrum); Act of Consecration. 

POPE PIUS XI—The Kingship of Christ (Quas Primas); The Repa- 
ration Due to the Sacred Heart (Miserentissimus Redemptor); Act 
of Reparation; Prayer and Expiation to the Sacred Heart (Caritate 
Christi Compulsi). 

An Excerpt from Pius XII, The Unity of Human Society (Summi 
Pontificatus). 

Single Copies 25¢ Discounts: 10 to 49 copies 10%; 50 to 99 copies 
20%; 100 or more copies 30% 


Order from your nearest Catholic Bookstore or from 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street * New York 17 
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“Believe me when I tell you this: If 
you ask the Father anything in my 
Name, He will give it to you.” (John 
16:23.) 


Some of the statements of our divine 
Saviour are instantaneously clear: “If 
you love me, keep my command- 
ments.” Other declarations of His are 
mysterious because they touch on mys- 
tery: “Do you believe that I am in 
the Father and the Father in me?” 
Yet other remarks of Christ are mys- 
terious precisely because they seem 
so clear. We read: “If you ask the 
Father anything in my Name, He 
will give it to you.” And we say, at 
least to ourselves: “Will He?” It has 
been well said that Christ our Lord 
always talked like God, and never 
talked like Santa Claus. He clearly 
intended that we should spend a con- 
siderable amount of time puzzling 
earnestly over some of His apparently 
most innocuous observations. 

It is always smart, when dealing 
with a real problem, for us small oper- 
ators to find out what the big fellows 
say. St. Augustine has three distinct 
suggestions to make in connection with 
our present puzzle. 

First, Augustine reminds us that the 
blessed Name of our Lord is not a 
mere talisman, a magic formula like 
“Open Sesame” or “C. O. D.” What- 
ever our Saviour is trying to tell us, 
we may be sure that it is supernatural 
and not superstitious. A fond lady 
once requested a Mass in honor of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary for the 
speedy recovery of her mother, aged 
eighty-four; “for,” she said, “don't we 
always get what we ask through the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary?” To which 
the only possible answer is, of course, 
“No.” There exists in Christian spir- 
ituality no magic and guaranteed and 
infallible formula for obtaining from 
God exactly what we happen to desire, 
more particularly when what we hap- 
pen to desire is merely selfish and 
unreasonable. 

Next, St. Augustine very sensibly 
points out that sometimes God will 
indeed grant us exactly what we ask 
in the Name of His Son, but not im- 
mediately; not, in other words, when 
we most want it. If our Saviour bade 
us ask in His Name, He also urged 
that we present our petitions not once 
but most perseveringly, as in the 
homely and een comic parable of the 
neighbor who came pounding at the 
door after the good man of the house 
was snug in bed with all his little 
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ones. Here we see clearly the validity 
and even the urgency of the exeget- 
ical principle which obliges us to in- 
terpret every single statement of 
Christ our Teacher and Redeemer 
against the background and in the 
context of all that He said. On the 
sole strength of Christ’s injunction to 
hate mother and father in order to be 
His true disciple, a pretty case could 
be made out against the Fourth Com- 
mandment and for the essential lunacy 
of religious life. As we know well, our 
doubtful friend Satan makes a prof- 
itable business of such isolated use of 
truly divine sayings. 

Finally, wise Augustine goes to the 
real heart of the matter by cheerfully 
remarking that the only things worth 
asking for, the only petitions worthy 
of the name and worthy of Christ’s 
Name, are supernatural requests for 
supernatural graces. “Quidquid autem 
adliud petitur, nihil petitur’: “Any 
other request is no request at all.” 
Temporal favors are “worth asking 
for” only in so far as they have some 
relation to our supernatural end. Such 
a solution to our puzzle from such a 
noted solver of puzzles may seem 
somewhat cavalier and high-handed. 
We can always try to console our- 
selves, however, by remembering that 
Augustine and the Fathers of the 
Church say things like that only be- 
cause they are true. 

We may be sure, on our Lord’s 
own word, that what we ask in His 
Name will be given us. The only 
catch or condition is the manifestly 
necessary and reasonable one: pro- 
vided we ask for the right things. 
How can we be sure to ask for the 
right thingsP By asking God, in the 
dear Name of His dear Son, to send 
us always what they Two, together 
with the Holy Spirit, know to be best 
for us. Vincent P. McCorry, S.]. 





FILMS 











BRIGHT ROAD, based on the Chris- 
topher prize-winning book See How 
They Run, certainly qualifies as a 
“different” Hollywood movie in the 
constructive sense of the word. Es- 
chewing romance, violence and most 
of the other elements usually equated 
with popular appeal, it concerns itself 
with the efforts of a young Negro 
school teacher (Dorothy Dandridge) 
to help a “backward” pupil. 

This eleven-year-old youngster 
(Philip Hepburn) has spent two years 
in each preceding class and has im- 
pressed himself on his former teachers 
chiefly by his apparent inability to 


learn and complete disinterest in try- 
ing. Through a combination of pa- 
tience and intelligent understanding, 
the new schoolmarm diagnoses his 
supposed stupidity as a feeling of “not 
belonging,” and uses his aptitude for 
natural science to boost his standing 
with the class and as a congenial in- 
troduction to the world of books. 
Emmet Lavery’s script invests these 
tenuous materials with a good deal 
of insight and charm. And Gerald 
Mayer has directed the film with an 
accent on naturalness and a laudable 
absence of false or excessive senti- 
ment. Perhaps unavoidably, the pic- 
ture’s minor crises have a somewhat 
manufactured air. Less excusably, in 
a work which is striving for down-to- 
earth realism, the details of its rural 
South setting are a little too pretty 
and prosperous to be quite true. Still, 
for a family audience the film has the 
uncommon virtues of simplicity and 
a warm appreciation of individual 
human dignity. (MGM) 


THE ASSASSIN is a British suspense 
melodrama which adults should find 
more notable for mystification than 
for lucidity. Plotwise it has to do with 
a British private detective (Richard 
Todd) who goes to Venice for the 
seemingly innocuous purpose of find- 
ing and rewarding a hero of the 
Italian wartime resistance. Instead, 
his inquiries immediately precipitate a 
murder, involve him with a great 
many sinister people and very nearly 
leave him holding the bag in a po- 
litical assassination. 

The resulting tale is diffuse and 
confusing as British thrillers seldom 
are. By way of compensation it has 
the usual flair for characterization and 
for significant detail and some well- 
staged chases through its genuine and 
pictorially stunning Venetian locale. 

(United Artists) 


THE JUGGLER, a story laid in the 
new state of Israel, takes on added 
interest through having all its ex- 
terior “shots” actually made on loca- 
tion there. This results in a wealth of 
interesting and hitherto untapped 
semidocumentary material. There are 
scenes of communal farm life, of sun- 
baked cities rising out of the arid 
landscape, of the business of everyday 
life being vigorously carried on amid 
grim reminders of the just-lifted state 
of siege, of a whole people striving to 
meet their new responsibilities of self- 
government. And there are some 
scenes, involving the interviewing of 
emigrant refugees from Hitler’s con- 
centration camps, which have the per- 
ception and compassion of similar se- 
quences in The Search. 

The fictional frame for all this is the 
rather melodramatic story of one such 








ENJOY A QUEBEC VACATION 
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Tour the rugged picturesque Gaspe Pe 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. 
Write for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, 

Inc., 876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, 


iN. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—54", 6", 6%" and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples, 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rey. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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retugee (Kirk Douglas). He was a 
celebrated entertainer in pre-war 
Germany who imagined that his pop- 
ularity would exempt him from the 
anti-Semitic persecutions. As a con- 
sequence he suffers from a sense of 
guilt for the death of his wife and 
children, as well as from a legacy 
from his own imprisonment in the 
form of an irrational fear of all author- 
ity. This man’s flight from the Israeli 
police and the final hopeful resolution 
of his case form the body of the 
picture. 

In their context the hero’s psycho- 
logical disabilities are valid and com- 
mand the sympathy of an adult au- 
dience. Unfortunately, they are also 
the kind of mental quirks so fre- 
quently used and abused in previous 
films that they have a second-hand 
look that militates against the pic- 
ture’s over-all impact. 

(Stanley-Kramer-Columbia) 
Morra WALSH 





THEATRE 











A PLACE FOR CATHOLIC SALT. 
For any number of reasons, the pre- 
siding oracle of this column, as its 
readers must already know, is dis- 
satisfied with the ‘present state of the 
American theatre. Our theatre is shy 
of controversy and barren of ideas, 
ingredients of drama that keep the 
theatre alive and interesting. It needs 
mature playwrights able to give the 
nation dramatic standing comparable 
with that of Britain, France and Nor- 
way, not to mention Ireland, Spain or 
Central Europe. It needs producers 
and directors who have not dismissed 
the Judaeo-Christian concept of his- 
tory as a hangover from ancient and 
medieval superstition. It needs, per- 
haps more than anything else, an 
audience seasoned with drama-wise 
Catholics. 

One of the hazards of writing 
weekly comment on the stage is that 
a play may go out of production be- 
fore the review appears in print. An 
early demise, in most instances, is no 
perceptible loss to the stage. That 
is not true, however, of all plays that 
die in infancy. 

Touchstone, a recent play that 
passed out too soon, is a conspicuous 
example of a play that deserved a 
longer life. It did not die of dramatic 
anemia, or because it was wanting in 
suspense or presented a false or dis- 
torted picture of life. It was murdered 
by critical bad judgment and public 
indifference. 

A review of the play was ready for 


the editor, but it had to be discarded 
because the production closed before 
the copy could reach the presses. A 
paragraph or two from the unpub. 
lished review may be pertinent in the 
present column. 

The central character is a deeply 
religious Negro boy who is visited by 
“a lady” (reminiscent of the children’s 
vision at Fatima). He announces that 
a stream, condemned by county health 
authorities as polluted, is now safe for 
swimming. Chemical analysis proves 
that the stream is less polluted than 
the drinking water of the community, 
After “the lady” visits him again, the 
boy declares that the stream is not 
only pure, but also healing—a re. 
minder of Lourdes. He is again proved 
right when people who have been 
paralyzed or suffering for years from 
pains in the back or other ailment are 
relieved of their miseries by bathing 
in the “healing” waters. When the boy 
is called up for questioning, he con- 
founds the lawyers, agnostics and poli- 
ticians, and also the local clergyman, 
who happens to be of the Anglican 
persuasion. 

Whether the lad is actually favored 
by supernatural visitation, or is a vic- 
tim of hallucination, is not disclosed, 
because those who doubt the validity 
of his visions back away from the 
crucial test. 

Broadway critics, none of whom 
has the courage to admit that he is 
baffled by or hostile to religious mys- 
ticism, wrote condescending reviews 
in which they commended the author's 
good intentions and disparaged his 
technique, while ignoring the sub- 
stance of the drama. The Broadway 
audience, which subsists largely on 
expense accounts, is loaded with spir- 
itually displaced persons whose mys- 
tical experience is limited to an oc- 
casional séance with their psycho- 
analysts. Confronted with a play based 
on belief in supernatural intelligence, 
Broadway sophisticates are more 
likely than not to shrug it off as 
uninteresting “art” theatre. 

An audience salted with Catholics, 
who experience mystery in the Mass 
and accept supernatural surveillance 
as a condition of life, would give a 
play like Touchstone a better break. 
The Catholic fraction, while as relue- 
tant to believe that the boy’s visions 
were authentic as the Church was 
slow in certifying the miracle at 
Lourdes, would at least provide the 
author with an understanding if nota 
friendly audience. Catholic opinion 
might be divided or as unanimously 
unfavorable as the verdict of the first- 
night Olympians. But it would not be 
smart-alecky or condescending, as if 
the play were something that should 
be relegated to matinees for children. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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